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A Formula for Citizenship 


A. R. BRUBACHER 
President, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 


The new emphasis on what we are pleased to call 
the social studies should be interpreted to mean that 
we are about to give more attention to the prepara- 
tion for citizenship and that such attention will be 
systematic and purposeful. This change in our attitude 
has its reasons. We have been hard hit by war and 
have suffered a severe economic depression; we have 
experienced a series of unusual crimes and have ob- 
served a spirit of lawlessness; we are aware of the in- 
ertia of citizens as shown by an inactive electorate. 
These experiences make us conscious of political prob- 
lems growing out of social and economic difficulties. 
It is quite natural that many remedial efforts should 
be made, always sincere, but not always based on ade- 
quate knowledge. Some would change our economic 
system, others would weaken our courts and still 
others would radically modify our democratic proc- 
esses. The social trend generally is in the direction of 
freedom from those restraints and conventions that 
have characterized our American way of life. We 
readily recognize grave issues in this brief recital, is- 
sues that require more knowledge and broader ex- 
perience than most persons have had. As sovereign 
citizens we feel unprepared to grapple with our social 
and economic and political problems. 

From force of habit we turn first to the public 
school. In every case of social need we have done so. 
Whether the need affects health or safety or merely 
comforts of community living, we instinctively think 
of the school as a source of relief. If the citizen is to 
be roused from his lethargy, if the public official is 
to be made more efficient, if the legislator and the ex- 
ecutive are to have sound knowledge of economics and 


sociology, if the political activities are to be freed 
from evil influences of all sorts, if the quality of our 
citizenship is to be quickened—then we must go to 
the sources of knowledge and inspiration. Thus do we 
inevitably arrive at the emphasis on the social studies 
in the public school program. 

The public school is in fact our school of citizen- 
ship. It is supported by public taxation, controlled 
by a quasi-political board of education which sinks 
the roots of the school into the affection of the people. 
The purpose of the school is the preparation of 
citizens who have the informed intelligence, the dis- 
ciplined self-control, the vocational skill, and the so- 
cial and spiritual ideals essential for a self-governing, 
civilized people. We sometimes lose sight of these 
fundamental purposes in the welter of curricular and 
extracurricular activities and in so far as we permit 
other interests to distract our attention from the 
genuinely political purposes of the public schools, we 
contribute to our political perplexities. 

The schools must bear their fair share of responsi- 
bility, for the quality of our citizenship, but only their 
share. The home and church and community life have 
a prior responsibility. Together these agencies have 
not succeeded very well. An inventory of instances of 
poor citizenship could be long and distressing. We 
are poor citizens in that we do not respect public 
property; library books are stolen and mutilated; 
public monuments and public buildings are defaced; 
and public parks are littered with refuse. We are 
poor citizens in our attitudes toward law enforcement: 
traffic rules are violated deliberately and violators are 
shielded by those who are themselves law-observing; 
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we do not wholeheartedly respect the policeman who 
is the law personified. We are poor citizens in our 
treatment of dignitaries of church and state and in 
our attitude toward authority in general. We condone 
political chicanery in those who appear able “to get 
away with it.” I have selected these examples because 
they have concrete illustrations in the group living of 
every school. Our use and abuse of school property is 
notoriously bad—library books, free textbooks, and 
school furniture. School politics, school finance and 
honor codes in examinations and in school life gen- 
erally, leave much to be desired. We have certainly 
not succeeded in developing an effective formula for 
use in our school of citizenship. Yet, the school com- 
munity has most of the problems of adult life. Indus- 
try, codperative living, majority and minority inter- 
relationships, self-control, respect for authority— 
these are the very substance of the educational proc- 
ess as well as of good citizenship. So far we have 
failed to capitalize these school situations and in some 
instances we deliberately adopt techniques that thwart 
the very purpose of the school of citizenship. 

Our citizenship product bears unmistakable evi- 
dence that it is undisciplined, vocationally misguided, 
unused to hard work, and that it has acquired a 
taste for luxuries that cannot usually be attained by 
the average citizen. We are sending out a high school 
proletariat equipped for life on an aristocratic level. 
Our citizenship training might get suggestions 
from some of the foreign formulae if we could avoid 
their excesses and adopt only their good features. 
One hesitates to speak of the fine communist esprit 
shown by the Russian Komsomols, the excellent fas- 
cistic quality of the Italian Balilla and the Hitler 
Youth. From our point of view there are so many 
evil or undesirable characteristics connected with 
those systems that even the pronounced patriotic fer- 
vor which they attain cannot have our full approval. 
It is fair to say, however, that these three dictator- 
ships make their citizenship training intensely prag- 
matic and realistic. From their several points of view 
the results are apparently thoroughly effective. Russia 
does get good communists out of its school, and in 
the same way good fascists are produced by the 
Italian and German formulae. By what formula may 
we hope to prepare efficient, loyal, self-sustaining and 
self-governing citizens for our democracy? 

We have made an effort to develop a formula 
through the Civilian Conservation Corps. True, the 
effort was somewhat accidental and has not been 
wholly consistent. There is too much trial and error 
and the necessities of our unemployment situation 
have controlled and given direction to the enterprise. 
Those in control have frequently lacked the profes- 
sional knowledge desirable for such an experiment. 
And yet, this adventitious educational venture has pro- 
duced results that may have great significance for 


those who are responsible for the formal school of 
citizenship maintained by the taxpayers on such 
generous terms. Look at a typical Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camp. 

The camp in mind has a quota of enrollees, sixteen 
to twenty-four years of age; another of unemployed 
war veterans, average age forty-three. The camp is 
laid out so as to maintain the two groups in separate 
units. The labor project assigned to this particular 
camp consists of constructing flood control dams. This 
is socially useful labor of high order. It is not “‘made 
work’’; nor is there any suggestion of play as when 
men are set to work “manicuring” public highways. 
These boys are building a dam 2000 feet long, 175 
feet high, that will hold back a lake six miles long 
and one mile wide. The enrollees become expert truck 
drivers, some become auto-mechanics, while still 
others, on their free time, study mechanical drawing, 
typewriting, photography and cabinet-making. There 
is organized sport suited to the season and other 
recreational activities such as dancing, chess, skating, 
and woodcraft. A library of 6000 volumes is avail- 
able as is a theater for amateur theatricals and for 
commercial cinemas, and a chapel. The boys and men 
have a six hour work-day, a thirty hour week. The 
barracks and the mess hall, the premises around the 
barracks, the recreation hall, are all under the demo- 
cratic control of the camp enrollees. A police force 
is recruited from the war veterans. 

The atmosphere of the camp is excellent. There 
is fine courtesy in evidence between the men and the 
officers, good industry, complete respect for the camp 
property and equipment including the 6000 volumes 
in the library. No books have been stolen in a period 
of three years. The approaches to the barracks are 
orderly and the company streets are scrupulously clean 
with considerable landscape gardening by members of 
the camp. There is evidence of sobriety even in face 
of the fact that beer and ale are sold in the camp and 
hard liquor may be brought in by the men. This 
places a premium on self-control and temperance, and 
results in responsible citizenship. 

Here we have a demonstration of a quality of 
citizenship in some i distinctly superior to that 
observable in towns and villages and cities of the land. 
The men accept full responsibility for the good order, 
sanitation and fire protection of the camp; they are 
industrious, sober, law-abiding. And the camp records 
give evidence from employers of the boys who have 
completed their camp residence period that these 
boys have carried good citizenship habits into their 
later occupations. The camp reports that it has had 
more applicants for truck drivers than it could satisfy. 
It would seem therefore as if the formula followed 
does actually deliver good citizens to society. What 
is this formula when broken down in terms of edu- 
cational procedure? 
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The camp is organized with an army officer, a 
colonel, at the head, assisted by a major of engineers 
in charge of the engineering project. The official per- 
sonnel, grades down through non-military captains, 
educational counsellors, teachers, and barrack leaders 
selected from the enrollees. There is no military drill. 
There is, however, military precision in camp activi- 
ties. Each man is responsible for the cleanliness of his 
bunk and all its equipment. Every man must be sober 
and industrious to enjoy the privilege of the camp. 
Every man must codperate in making the camp life 
as attractive as possible. To express it briefly, every 
member of the camp must be a good citizen or he 
will be loaded on a camp truck with his belongings 
and returned to his home community. Observe the 
use of the word must in the preceding sentences. 
Careful investigation revealed the fact that the camp 
discipline wins the confidence of the men who give 
every evidence of self-respect and happiness. 

Two items of this formula would be difficult to 
apply to our school of citizenship: Socially useful 
labor and economic security. The former, of course, 
would guarantee the latter. The men and boys under 
observation in the particular camp mentioned, were 
more than earning their cost to the government. Not 
all such projects are as useful as this one of flood 
control. But there is much community work of similar 
value to be done and could be given equal educational 
value. The labor problem would be much simpler if 
it were entirely separated from relief and made pri- 
marily educational. The school of citizenship, fully 
coérdinated with necessary community sanitation and 
local conservation enterprises, could approximate 
these Civilian Conservation Corps situations, for all 
boys between sixteen and eighteen, or the age at which 
the school period is completed. School girls could find 
equally useful work in domestic and community 
needs. Good habits of work, habits of self-control, 
respect for authority, codperative living, responsible 
use of public property, could be developed and with 
it a vocational training program suited to local and 
individual needs. By giving school boys and girls op- 
portunity to participate in the essential service of their 
communities, a sense of responsible citizenship will 
assert itself, and this will naturally tend to merge 
into political citizenship. : 

The great weakness of our public schools viewed as 
citizenship training ground, lies in the lack of in- 
dustry and the absence of genuine and unquestioned 
authority. Educational procedure has moved far away 
from authoritarian procedures. This has seemed justi- 
fied in curriculum content and in instruction tech- 
niques. We have justifiably increased electives and 
reduced prescriptions; and we have substituted in- 
dividual initiative for the drill tactics. But we have 
moved too far away from a social discipline by which 
good social habits are formed. The discipline of the 


camp seeks first the spontaneous good-will of the boy, 
who is given his chance to discipline himself, to co- 
operate of his own accord in the social enterprise. If 
he gives this codperation there is no further question 
of authority. But there is an ideal of community 
order, of group standards, and of social behavior, 
which must be realized even if the arm of camp law 
has to be extended. It is in this final insistence on 
standards that the camp discipline differs from the 
“free and easy” atmosphere of school groups. 

In at least one instance the public school is now 
using the same technique as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camp. I refer to school athletics. The athletic 
coach demands and secures hard work, self-control in 
personal habits and on the playing field, spontaneous 
codperation in team-work, loyalty to the group, fair- 
play in competition, sacrifice of individual for group 
ends; and he secures these excellent attitudes by in- 
viting the boys’ goodwill, by encouraging self-disci- 
pline, by placing high value on good citizenship 
within the athletic group. The spirit of every success- 
ful school team is intensely democratic from the choice 
of captain to the personal relations between the play- 
ers. Authority is asserted only when a player abuses 
his group obligations but when that abuse becomes 
apparent, authority acts swiftly and inexorably. This 
technique in all school relationship will produce a 
better type of democratic citizen than the libertarian 
anarchy that prevails in many school practices. Why 
not extend this character-building atmosphere of the 
athletic field to all school activities? 

In so far as this somewhat accidental experiment 
has any bearing on our public school-citizenship prob- 
lem, several fairly clear implications may be recited 
here. The school curriculum is somewhat outmoded 
and outdated in that it absorbs the attention of boys 
and girls in the critical post-adolescent years, in con- 
tent material that often completely fails to relate itself 
to the lives of these young people. The content in 
question is excellent as an introduction to higher edu- 
cation but of little value, if not actually detrimental 
to those who will at once enter their life tasks at the 
pre-college level. Latin, French drantas and novels, 
medieval and ancient history, some over-realistic Eng- 
lish literature, is likely to develop tastes and habits 
that are ill-suited to the actualities into which these 
boys and girls go. The old cultural content is as good 
as ever for those who can afford it, if any can, but 
it is an extravagant use of time for those who will 
at once deal with grim realities. 

The school of citizenship will fulfill its function 
best when it accustoms its pupils to a will to work 
for a living, develops in them a habit of obedience 
to the laws of the land, creates an eagerness to co- 
operate in community life, and spurs ambition to im- 
prove their intellectual and industrial status. The 
whole educational process should have disciplinary 
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value and the curriculum proper should produce a 
facile use of English, a knowledge of simple mathe- 
matics as a tool, an acquaintance with elementary 
science as a necessary basis of modern life, and a 
social orientation for our complicated economico- 
political world. This will be a sufficient base for later 
self-education and self-education at any level is su- 
perior to mis-education of any and every sort. These 
disciplinary features of citizenship training grow out 
of the human relationships within the school and the 
community. The building of attitudes is the basic 
necessity. We strive for codperativeness, for fair- 


play, for industry, for self-control, for respect due to 
the dignity of persons and institutions, for observance 
of the social conventions and obedience to law, and 
for general self-control. These attitudes grow natu- 
rally in a community of law and order where decent 
consideration of the rights of others is consistently 
and persistently demanded, where socially useful 
labor is both honored and practiced, and our school 
of citizenship, the public school, can achieve all of 
these qualities if it will reassert its full powers and 
discharge its full duty to its political sponsor, the 
state. 


Conflicting Aims of Historical Instruction 


EWALD SCHNITZER 
The Putney School, Putney, Vermont 


In the following lines a solution will be sought for 
a problem that often confronts a history teacher. If 
he agrees that two of the chief aims of historical 
instruction are: (1) to discipline the student's judg- 
ment—to implant in him the practice of weighing 
historical evidence; and (2) to set up ideals of con- 
duct apt to promote the growth of ethical behavior 
in youth; he cannot fail to find these two aims oc- 
casionally in conflict. 

To fulfill the former purpose the student's 
sense of discrimination and critical analysis has to 
be trained, whereas the latter requires the fostering 
of an attitude of respect and reverence for great 
men and high ideals. The one is as important as 
the other. Any responsible history teacher will try 
to open his pupils’ eyes to the wilful falsifications or 
unconscious adulterations of nationalism, blind hero- 
worship, the interests of hidden wire-pullers and 
other human shortcomings. To develop such an ob- 
servant and analytical approach is undeniably one of 
the foremost tasks of historical instruction, because 
it helps to educate citizens, who are not easily blinded 
by the sweep of propaganda or mass psychology, but 
who under all circumstances preserve the integrity of 
an unbiased outlook. 

But the history instructor, on the other hand, has 
to be on his guard, lest an over-critical attitude of his 
students tend to destroy their belief in any human 
value, in any genuineness and sincerity of individual 
of group action. The young generation in general, 
and particularly the intellectual, need little encourage- 
ment in the development of a critical attitude towards 
learning and people. Many of them are sceptical, 
averse to other than scientifically provable facts, well- 
informed and self-contented. They have the credulity 
of the Age of Enlightenment in the superiority, if 
not infallibility, of the human mind, but lack at the 


same time the metaphysical foundation of that age 
and show a limited grasp when it comes to questions 
of spiritual values. 

A few words may be allowed at this point con- 
cerning the role of the social sciences in this connec- 
tion. Parallel to the development in other depart- 
ments of human knowledge, history tends to become 
more and more a science (cf. the term social 
science’), whose end is to define the laws under 
which the life of man develops. Such a course is per- 
fectly legitimate, as long as we do not lose sight of 
the fact that it may lead to one-sidedness. History is 
not simply a series of political “waves,” economic 
“cycles,” and sociological “‘laws,’’ but contains in ad- 
dition a vast amount of material that cannot be 
measured and evaluated in scientific categories. There 
seems to be in recent historiography as well as in his- 
tory teaching a tendency to emphasize the scientific 
phases of the subject at the expense of the more 
comprehensive conception of cultural history. True 
enough, social and economic studies are indispensable 
for an understanding of modern and past conditions, 
but they do not give us a complete picture. They fail 
to explain completely even political and military 
events during the Middle Ages and the eras of Refor- 
mation and Absolutism. As a matter of fact, through- 
out the course of history the driving power of im- 
material ideas and spiritual ideals has had moulding 
influences equal to those of any other historical force. 
It is for this reason that history in its most human and 
complex sense cannot be replaced by any one or all 
of the social sciences, although it has to consider them 
as integral, if not all-inclusive parts of its structure. 

This brings us back to the second aim of history 
teaching as pointed out above. To show the adolescent 
student examples of spiritual greatness is a task of 
equal importance to that of developing his critical 
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abilities. I realize that a number of objections can 
be raised against such a point of view. According to 
Seignobos, “We no longer go to history for lessons 
in morals nor for good examples of conduct.’”! 
Others claim that the worship of great men is to be 
avoided, because it induces people to rely upon them 
instead of upon themselves, whereas the democratic 
citizen’s motto should be: “Be a leader yourself!” 
But does not such a statement disregard the fact that 
almost all progress in culture, art, learning and ethics 
is associated with the names of a few outstanding 
men and not with actions of the majority? It would 
be utterly unwise to advocate a history program filled 
with myth, romance and poetry, but it seems that few 
other school subjects are as fully equipped to set up 
those lasting images which may guide our students’ 
lives. Of course, spiritual impulses may and often 
do come from literature and art, but to the reality- 
craving mind of the young the factuality of historical 
figures is frequently more enticing and captivating 
than are the less tangible truths of creative imagina- 
tion. History, almost more intensely than any other 
subject, can and should show its students spiritual 
standards and give them — of people who 
lived up to such values as unselfishness, self-sacrifice 
for an ideal’s sake, religious, intellectual and artistic 
integrity; in short, the gamut of qualities that gives 
us the right to be proud of the human race. 

However, we cannot overlook the fact that the 
picture of history has its reverse and very dark side; 
and, in general, it will be found easier to point out 
human frailties and failures rather than admirable 
features apt to instill that respect so necessary for 
the growth of the spirit. 

If, then, to come to a conclusion, we try to recon- 
cile the two conflicting objectives which history has 


"C. V. Langlois and M. J. C. Seignobos, Introduction of the 
Study of History (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1903), 
331. 


in our plan of education, namely, the development 
of critical analysis and the fostering of respect, we 
can do it only on a basis of careful balancing and 


counter-balancing. There must not be the one or the 


other. There must be both, possibly with a slight 
stress on one side, if the specific needs of a class or 
an individual should require it. 

It might be well to illustrate this with a few 
examples. In quite a few history books, and accord- 
ingly in teaching, Cromwell still stands out as the 
fierce, coarse hypocrite and usurper, infinitely in- 
ferior to the noble Pyms and Hampdens, the ‘‘Fakir, 
with his loins bound about with a girdle of iron out 
of mere mortification, who afterwards pulls off his 
girdle, and falls to knocking down his brother Fa- 
kirs."’* Such statements, defensible though they may 
be, are badly in need of a counter-balancing inter- 
pretation, to restore the respect due to a personality, 
under whom, “had England rallied all round him 
—why, then, England might have been a Christian 
land!’”8 

Also with regard to Woodrow Wilson and the 
Peace Treaties it has become a practice with many 
instructors to sacrifice the picture of an idealist to 
that of a frail human being, ill-equipped for this tre- 
mendous task. Again, much can be said in defense of 
either side, but well-balanced and responsible teach- 
ing has to bring out both. 

This is not merely a question of historical objec- 
tivity, but one of educational conviction—that a stu- 
dent is insufficiently prepared for life if he has only 
information and critical judgment. In addition to 
these qualities he must also have the respect and faith 
necessary to counteract the influences of mediocrity. 


*F.M. A. de Voltaire, Short Studies in English and Ameri- 
can Subjects, Works La Vérité Edition XX XIX (New York: St. 
Hubert Guild), 107. 

*T. Carlyle, Heroes, Hero Worship and the Heroic in His- 
tory (New York: A. L. Burt Company, n.d.), 268. 


A Fusion of English and Social Science 


ALEX FRAZIER AND S. T. ADAMS 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


High school students may leave their civics and 
economics classes with at least a temporary mastery 
of the details of the federal system of government 
and theories of economics, but often they will have 
obtained no awareness of the complex modern scene, 
either politically or economically. High school stu- 
dents may leave their English classes at the end of 
four years with at least a temporary mastery of the 
facts of literary history, but too often they will have 
had no introduction to the abundance of good read- 
ing produced by their times, no training in the re- 


search for and writing of papers on other than liter- 
ary topics, and little feeling for the application of 
English skills to subject matter at large. High school 
students may have learned to master a textbook assign- 
ment, to fill out mimeographed guide sheets, deal 
with the intricacies of true-false and multiple choice 
tests; but too often they will not have learned to read 
widely on the subjects assigned, or to study inde- 
pendently, or to write the essay type tests still in use 
in the majority of college courses. 

With these beliefs in mind, there was instituted 
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in September, 1936, a new course in Phoenix Union 
High School, designed to accomplish three objectives: 

First. To reorganize the content of traditional 
civics and economics, in order to stress more 
highly certain significant modern problems. 

Second. To demonstrate a belief that English 
skills could be developed satisfactorily in con- 
nection with the study of social science subject 
matter. 

Third. To develop study habits and skills that 
were thought to be useful to college students; 
a majority of Phoenix students continue their 
school experience beyond high school. 

Restricted to pupils enrolled in the liberal arts cur- 
riculum, this "American Problems’ course combined 
civics, economics, and senior English. There were 
two sections, each containing by the end of the year 
between fifty and sixty students; each section met two 
one-hour periods daily. Two units of credit were 
earned, although but one mark was given. Two in- 
structors, one from the department of English and 
one from social science, were assigned to each section. 
In the following discussion of the three objectives 
of the course as they appeared at the end of the 
year’s work, there is no attempt to draw conclusions 
by comparing this experimental work with that of 
the regular classes during the same time. As a matter 
of fact, the reorganized subject matter and the en- 
larged size of the classes make such comparison im- 
possible. 

To achieve the first objective, the content for the 
new course was reorganized around six units: 

(1) The Federal System of Government. His- 
torical origins and growth. The federal-state di- 
vision of powers and its development. The 
separation of powers within the federal govern- 
ment. Politics and political parties. The election 
of 1936. 

(2) Problems of State and Local Govern- 
ment. The Constitution of Arizona. City govern- 
ment. Crime, Housing problems. Education. 
Charitable activities, public and private. Li- 
braries and other cultural facilities. Public 
utilities and associated problems. 

(3) Our Economic System and Its Problems. 
Labor. Capital. Agriculture. Business prosperity 
and depressions. Money problems. Economic 
— Social security. The government in 

usiness; regulation and ownership. The attitude 
of the individual toward economic problems. 

(4) Pressure groups, Propaganda, and Pub- 
lic Opinion. Non-partisan pressure groups and 
their influence in government and public opin- 
ion. Advertising. Influence of newspapers, mo- 
tion pictures, radio and periodicals. The place of 
public opinion in a democracy. 

(5) Democracy and Dictatorships. Dictator- 
ships, fascist, and communist. Conditions of life 


in democracy and dictatorship. The intelligent 
attitude of the individual toward these prob- 
lems. The conditions necessary for the preserva- 
tion of democracy. 

(6) International Relations: War and Peace. 
Historical review of wars and their causes and 
consequences, especially wars in which the 
United States has participated. Economic causes 
of war. Munitions and armaments. Possibilities 
and methods of maintaining peace. The place 
of the individual in the maintenance of peace. 

Apparent in the first two units is the inclusion of 
the regular civics content, a necessity in Arizona be- 
cause of a state requirement that cach student pass 
tests over the state and federal Constitutions. In criti- 
cisms written by students at the end of the year, there 
was agreement that too much time had been devoted 
to these units; but as one student said, “It might be 
possible to cut some time from the first unit of work 
we received, but in this lies the danger of hurrying 
through it and not learning the necessary facts which 
are essential for understanding the things I want to 
know more about.’ However, the teachers expect to 
condense these units considerably. 

Students in American problems did not buy indi- 
vidual textbooks. From a course fee, two texts in 
government were purchased for classroom study; sub- 
scriptions were entered for several news magazines, 
the reading and discussion of which occupied con- 
siderable time; and the beginnings of a classroom 
library comprised of novels and noteworthy non- 
fiction bearing on the units of study. Sets of books for 
use in the third unit were available from the school 
library as were sets of pamphlets. There were also 
reports from magazine articles to be found in the 
bound volumes of the school library. Extensive book 
lists for each unit, including books not only from the 
school library, but also from those of the city and 
county were placed in the hands of the pupils. 

The customary procedure in conducting the course 
was to place mimeographed assignments sheets in the 
hands of the pupils and devote the first period to 
study. The second period was usually reserved for 
class discussion. No attempt was made to allot new 
assignments for each day. Study and discussions began 
where they had been discontinued at the last meeting 
of the class. 

The second year of this experiment will witness 
throughout the social science department of Phoenix 
Union High School the combination of the American 
history of the junior year with civics and economics in 
a two-year course. Relating to that change of content, 
the two teachers who organized the course in Ameri- 
can problems the past year are to begin the organiza- 
tion of a two-year course, fusing junior as well as 
senior English with the combined American history, 
civics, and economics. 

Although the writers are aware that pupil opinion 
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is only one phase to be considered in determining 
the content of high school courses, they desire to 
quote one student’s comparison of the content of the 
fused English, civics, economics course with the con- 
tent of the regular classes: 

The other night I was over at my friend's 
house while she was studying for an economics 
test. It seemed to me that they have to know so 
many little details. I believe we have learned 
many more practical things than those in the 
regular classes. They do not have time to discuss 
present-day affairs nearly as much as we do, 
because they have to stick too closely to their 
book in order to pass the tests that are given 
to them. 

Perhaps an important aspect of the American Prob- 
lems content is the student reaction to the regular 
discussion periods, during which, as one of them 
wrote: 

We are treated not as boys and girls, but as 
young men and women, future citizens, who 
have ideas on political, social, and economic 
questions and situations that we are eager to 
voice. They are not scoffed at or laughed at as 
ridiculous, but are heard and then discussed pro 
and con. This way we learn to think and reason 
upon these questions. 

Other student coments, indicating the enthusiasm that 
grew out of deliverance from textbook bondage, fol- 
low: ‘ 

An attempt was made in all our arguments to 
find out the truth, disperse false ideas, and above 
all, to teach open-mindedness. This last men- 
tioned purpose is, to me, the most important 
function of the class. 

I have learned to say what I think and not be 
afraid of the consequences. 

I have learned to look at both sides of a ques- 
tion with the facts rather than with prejudices 
written by people to influence others. 

We have become better able to interpret na- 
tional and foreign affairs through the knowledge 
of the motives and methods involved and 
through the knowledge of the definition of such 
terms as communism, socialism, and fascism. 

The method of presenting the material in this 
course makes the student more dependent upon 
himself. When one textbook is used all year, the 
student knows only one side of each question. 
This leaves the impression that everything is 
exactly as it is stated in the book, and in future 
life this idea will remain. Confronted with dif- 
ferent views, the student must think for himself 
in evaluating the various aspects of the situa- 
tion. 

Not much more can be said in summarizing dis- 
cussion of the first objective than that a beginning has 
been made in the changing of the traditional subject 


matters of civics and economics into something less 
textual and of greater use to the student in his con- 
tact with his world, something that, with the other 
current alterations in the social science department, 
will better acquaint the student with the significant 
forces, problems, and conflicts in which he has an 
active and self-concerned interest. 

In pursuit of the second objective, the English skills 
emphasized were outlining and note-taking, theme 
writing, book reports, and essay type tests. 

Outlining was required for all the unit assign- 
ments, as well as for themes and individual reports. 
At the beginning of the year, protests arose from all 
sides, mainly because the students had never learned 
to outline. They were assured that the skill was neces- 
sary for a successful mastery of the assignments, since 
the texts used had to remain for the most part in the 
classroom, and the outlined notes were to serve as 
each student’s true text. That they were to be al- 
lowed to recite from their notes was additional incen- 
tive. By the end of the year, students had these re- 
marks to make: 

I have never been able to grasp all the main 
facts in a textbook assignment by merely reading 
it. After writing down the main points, I can 
generally remember them. It is also much easier 
to discuss from notes. 

Outlining has made reports and note-taking 
easier because of the developed ability to find the 
main points in every paragraph. 

Nothing helps one remember quite so well 
as writing it down. Outlining does this and it 
also supplies material with which to review. 

Outlining is a time saver. You can’t help 
getting the essence of an article when it is out- 
lined. 

Themes were written at least every two weeks, 
sometimes oftener, on a choice of four or five topics 


dealing with the unit being studied. The use of the | 


student's notes was permitted at times; in other cases, 
the theme became something in the nature of a test 
as well as a theme, with the use of reading notes pro- 
hibited. These papers, ranging from three to six 
pages in length, were written under teacher super- 
vision during class time, usually one meeting of the 
class, two one-hour periods, being given to this; and 
when they were returned, the themes were corrected 
in class and approved by one of the teachers. Each 
theme was written, as has been mentioned, with the 
use of an outline, which accompanied the theme for 
correction. Comments from students on the practice 
of writing themes in American Problems follow: 

It was in class that I really learned how to 
write themes. I had written a number in the 
last few years, but they were usually something 
to copy out of a book and didn’t do much toward 
helping to develop originality and the ability to 
express oneself, 
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One of the most encouraging things about 
this course is that actual English mechanics and 
grammar are not considered subject matter but 
merely as tools with which to express oneself. 

Although there has been no sentence analysis 
or conjugation or other grammatical exercises, 
I feel sure that every student in the class has 
learned more grammar than he would have had 
he taken his English straight. It is certainly of 
more use to us to know how to write coérdinately 
than to know whether a sentence is simple or 
complex and why. 

Book reports were required, but not graded. Each 
student read at least one book each two wecks; every 
third book had to be non-fiction. Reading lists over 
each unit were compiled from the three libraries avail- 
able, in addition to a growing classroom library. All 
reports were given in conversation with the English 
teacher while the rest of the class was studying. Com- 
ments on this phase of the work were: 

The greatest advantage I have gained this year 
is that I am now a much faster reader than I 
was a year ago because of required outside read- 
ing. 

Now we have a new field opened to us, for 
when we go to the library we will not limit our- 
selves to the shelves of fiction. 

Before this year, I read on the average of one 
book a year, so at first it was very hard to force 
myself to read. After reading a few books, I 
began to enjoy them, and wondered why I hadn't 
read more before. I also discovered that I like 
plays. 

Most of the books on the lists were modern, although 
when a student's interest in a certain field had been 
aroused, the teachers recommended books in that field, 
both older ones and new ones not on the book lists. 
The system of private conversations on books read 
allowed a maximum of teacher direction in the read- 
ing. 

The essay type tests were carefully checked for the 
use of language, and were graded partly on that basis. 
At first, this aroused much anxiety, for most of the 
students were accustomed only to the objective tests. 
Yet at the conclusion of the course students wrote: 

I believe I have received the most benefit from 
the tests, which have proved to be a summary of 
the material covered. Before this most tests were 
tricky and detailed. 

Another advantage was the method used for 
tests, because one had a chance to answer what- 
ever was asked in his own way. Cheating or 
copying was mostly eliminated because direct 
questions with one or two words for an answer 
were not asked. 

Testing in itself did not assume too high a place in 
the course, marking being based more upon the writ- 
ing of themes, by which the teachers thought the 


student had the best opportunity to show what he 
had learned from the study and discussion. 

In summarizing the second objective of this report 
the teachers believe that they have demonstrated 
to themselves that certain English skills can well be 
developed through their application in the study of 
social science subject matter; in fact, they feel that 
the subject matter of the American Problems class 
offers more situations for the normal exercise of 
those particular skills than does the content of the 
usual English course. However, they are agreed that 
there is a need for some auxiliary work in English 
for ill-prepared students. Specialized review in punc- 
tuation was given to small groups drawn from the 
larger class. This sub-sectioning, to be discussed later, 
allowed needy students to receive attention while the 
others continued the regular classwork, unannoyed 
at having to face once again a six wecks’ review of 
rules they already knew how to use. Wider employ- 
ment of this sectioning for review in English funda- 
mentals may be made in the future. The teachers be- 
lieve the reading was successfully encouraged in the 
American Problems classes, but they expect to demand 
more books from the faster readers hereafter. The 
outlining and essay tests seem to have demonstrated 
their usefulness, too. All in all, the teachers are well- 
pleased with the pursuit of the second objective. 

In discussing the third objective, that of the cultiva- 
tion of skills and attitudes thought necessary for suc- 
cess in college, reference must be made to the achieve- 
ment of the first and second objectives. The freedom 
of discussion, with the encouraging of the formation 
of individual opinions and their expression, and the 
assigning of work in blocks rather than day by day, 
were aspects of the handling of the new content. 
The English skills were advocated as being tools 
necessary for college use. It was, in short, the pro- 
cedure, not specialized content, that accomplished 
whatever was done in working toward this objective. 
As one student worded it: 

Providing a background for college work, we 
have had much valuable instruction and practical 
experience in methods of study. We have 
learned to write themes which are better or- 
ganized and better written than those we have 
been accustomed to write. During the year, we 
have learned to use our own resources in finding 
material, in organizing it, and in making brief 
yet inclusive outlines. 

Another said: 

If the faint suggestion of a college course is 
hard for them, they should be thankful they 
have had some experience along this line before 
delving into the really difficult work of college. 

Naturally these students are not yct prepared to 
evaluate the techniques of study in relation to their 
actual needs in college, but the two teachers, in retro- 
spect, feel that they have attempted something worth 
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while in introducing to high school seniors the several 
more difficult study habits which they will probably 
need most in their continued education. 

Before concluding this report, notice must be given 
to the only widespread objection to the American 
Problems course as criticized by the students at the 
end of the year. This was, in agreement with the 
private convictions of both teachers, that the chief 
weakness in the work had been the uneven participa- 
tion in discussion. The failure was generally attributed 
to the large size of the class: 

The class is too large to allow much discussion 
with all the students participating. 

The one thing I disliked about the class was 
that it was too large. I also think the class should 
be divided into more homogeneous types so the 
discussion would not be led by the smartest ones 
in the class. 

The only criticism I have of this controversial 
discussion is that you ought to have the whole 
class participate. 

What shall be done about this problem? The al- 
ternative arrangement, if the large class were to be 
abandoned, would be the use of one teacher with a 
two-period, double credit class of regular size. This 
would preclude the possibility of temporarily section- 
ing the large class into smaller groups and withdraw- 
ing these for special work in another classroom. For 
themselves, the two teachers believe that this is one 
of the most promising features of the experiment. 
Among projects carried on in this fashion during the 
year were, in addition to the six weeks’ review of one 
sub-section on punctuation, activities such as these: 

Dramatization. Scenes were written by a group 
which decided to present the true story behind 
the Constitutional Convention. The group, 
guided by the English teacher, later presented the 
scenes before the large class. 

Term Papers. One term the abler students 
were given the opportunity to conduct research 
and write a long paper on the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, in one section and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in the other. This 
was sponsored by the social science teacher. 

Scenario. The scenario for a school movie in 


connection with a tuberculin testing program 
was written by a large group under the direction 
of the social science teacher. The movie was later 
filmed in the school under the group’s guidance. 

In each case, the group was taken aside for con- 
ference periods while the others were in discussion, 
the project groups never being isolated from the study 
in progress in the larger group. Increased individual 
attention is possible under this system, as well as the 
deeper cultivation of particular group interests, a 
difficult if not impossible task for one teacher in 
charge of such a course, even with regular sized 
classes. 

It may be that the problem of encouraging wider 
participation can be greatly solved by the use of this 
procedure of sectioning. The shyer students, and the 
more unwilling, might for a time be led in their 
discussion apart from the others, to accustom them 
to the expression of their views. At any rate, the 
virtues of the large class with its attendant two 
teachers convince the teachers concerned that every 
effort must be made to provide some solution to the 
need for drawing a more complete response from 
these students, in order to preserve the large class 
situation with all its benefits. 

This report on the progress which has been made 
in the American Problems course the first year, in- 
dicates that the teachers in charge believe the three 
objectives to have been established as worth while, 
and that these objectives are capable of being to some 
extent achieved by the course. The teachers believe 
(1) that the reorganization of the content of tradi- 
tional civics and economics in order to stress more 
highly certain significant modern problems has been 
proved of value; (2) that the contention that Eng- 
lish skills could be developed satisfactorily in con- 
nection with the study of social science subject mat- 
ter has been demonstrated; and (3) that study habits 
and skills thought to be useful to college students 
can be formed in the achievement of the first and 
second objectives. This year, with the changes in 
subject matter, and with a better understanding of 
the needs of presentation, the two teachers hope to 
advance yet farther in the accomplishment of these 
purposes. 


A Study of Failures in the Social Studies 


Bessie STOLZENBERG 
Seward Park High School, New York City 


Odd that students should fail in the social studies! 
With the cries of the Greeks ringing down through 


‘A committee was appointed to make this study in the 
Seward Park High School, New York City. The author was 
chairman of the committee. 


the ages that man is the proper subject for study 
by man and that man is a political animal, a teacher 
of the social studies may well ponder over this phe- 
nomenon. And if seeking a method whereby he 
may unfold to his young disciples the seeming mys- 
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teries of studying the social sciences successfully, he 
stumbles upon the conclusion that essentially, com- 
mon sense, a fair memory, an understanding of the 
written and spoken word, and some study are all 
that are necessary for a successful pursuit of the 
social studies he may ponder the more on failures 
in these subjects. 

Why then do students fail in subjects which should 
come as naturally to them as the subject of these 
studies—the relationship of man to man? The causes 
are many. How were the causes reached? The answer 
involves no intricate mechanism. Will a teacher be 
satisfied with a mere arrival at causes? Hardly. True 
to his calling he will endeavor to equip his pupils’ 
minds and adjust their attitudes to make them fit for 
the world in which they live by helping them to over- 
come their difficulties. 

Perhaps the most striking cause of failure in all 
subjects, not only in the social studies in the high 
school today, is the new social ideal: education for 
everyone. Unfortunately this is accompanied by a 
failure to place the pupil in that type of school for 
which he is best fitted. How different is the average 
student in the academic high school today from the 
average student twenty years ago! Being of a scientific 
turn of mind and having a wholesome habit of laugh- 
ing at oneself, one may think that the average student 
was not so bright twenty years ago. To prove or dis- 
prove the ability of that non-existent being—the 
average student—we turn back to an old notebook 
which has been kept since high school days and re- 
membering to have been an average student, one is 
surprised to see that the notebook has notes written 
in properly capitalized, well-phrased, flowing English 
prose. And one remembers, too, that fellow students 
kept equally good or better notes. What is the reason 
for the difference between the student of yesterday 
and today? Owing to the changes in state laws practi- 
cally every child in the northern and western states 
goes to high school. Many boys who could become 
fine carpenters or automobile mechanics and girls who 
would make fine tea-room hostesses, good dress- 
makers, or designers, who do not care about, or are 
not fit to pursue academic subjects are herded into 
the academic course where naturally they lower the 
average of the degree of learning. Fortunately, in 
New York City as in a few other cities, educators 
realize the situation, and more and more vocational 
and trade high schools have been established, but 
many students who are not admitted to these schools 
for lack of room are thrown into the traditional high 
schools where they act as a plumb line for the average 
of scholarship. The remedy for this situation lies in 
aptitude tests and in adequate guidance so that every 
child may take the course for which he is fitted, and 
also in the establishment of more vocational and trade 
schools. 


As a result of students of heterogeneous ability in 
the traditional high school whose chief interest is 
not in reading, and also because many pupils come 
from homes where English may be a foreign lan- 
guage, considerable difficulty is found in the reading 
and interpretation of a social studies textbook. It 
has been suggested that such textbooks are too diffi- 
cult. Without discussing this last question pro or 
con, the result is the same: students fail because they 
cannot understand the English of the average text- 
book. The teacher may despairingly ask himself how 
he can, with a long course of study, begin to teach 
his pupils how to read. In New York City the prob- 
lem has been attacked by the use of the WPA teachers 
who are giving lessons in remedial reading to stu- 
dents. Unfortunately there are not enough of these 
teachers for all the students in need of aid, but a 
start has been made. The social studies teacher himself 
can aid his slow students by using a vocabulary book 
containing the technical terms used in the social 
studies and words which crop up often that may offer 
difficulty. In the Seward Park High School the social 
studies department is at present drawing up a vo- 
cabulary book to include words in every field of social 
studies, including economics, economic geography, 
civics and history. The use of dictionaries should be 
insisted on to help overcome language difficulties. 

Teachers in every subject make the same com- 
plaint—the syllabus is overcrowded. Teachers of the 
social studies, as their subjects, by reason of new 
events occurring every year grow and grow, are espe- 
cially bitter in their complaints on this score. The 
present administration at Washington may be praised 
or reviled according to the party or philosophy of the 
individual, but all will agree on the additional amount 
of employment given history and economic teachers, 
who were not precisely idle before. Events crowd 
events, laws jam laws, letters and boards and ad- 
ministrations jumble over each other and the social 
studies teacher has more and more to teach. What 
is to be done? , 

In the first place, a committee of heads of history 
departments and teachers should meet and cut down 
the history syllabus. ‘Blot out’? should become their 
slogan. Blot out what has been taught elsewhere; 
for instance, aspects of the colonial system which have 
been emphasized in the elementary school. Blot out 
what is no longer considered necessary for the aver- 
age pupil—military campaigns; blot out what is no 
longer an issue, such as prohibition. Blot out that 
which has been superseded. And conversely illumi- 
nate those additional events and statutes which make 
the work intelligible to the students. 

Program difficulties in a school take their toll in 
failures. In New York City where the average pupil 
load per social studies teacher ranges from 900 to 
1000 pupil hours, the teacher is at a considerable dis- 
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advantage. It is extremely difficult to individualize 
properly the recitation because marks are required for 
every student and one may not get around to every 
student in the course of a marking period, usually a 
month, if one gives every student sufficient attention 
to call it individualization. Yet only by individualiz- 
ing the recitation can a pupil be properly reached. 
The giving of tests becomes an impossible burden, 
yet tests constitute an excellent means of individual 
training through individual reaction to a problem. 
One shudders to think of the 180 to 200 papers to be 
marked every week and of the consequent weariness 
of the teacher. An official class, an assignment in the 
study hall or in the lunch room and almost 200 stu- 
denis to instruct every day reduce the spriteliness 
even of a wearer of O’Sullivan’s heels. In this con- 
nection, an element of injustice militates against the 
social studies teacher. Many of the social studies are 
required for graduation; hence every high school 
student must take them, with the result that the 
teacher’s pupil load is unduly heavy compared with 
that of the teacher of languages or mathematics where 
in the highest terms of the subject the classes run 
from fifteen to twenty students. 

New York City rules bear down heavily on all 
teachers in another respect. If a teacher of social 
studies or of other subjects wishes, in the spirit of 
Francis Bacon, to experiment and try a new method 
or draw up a new syllabus with the hope of prevent- 
ing failures, no consideration in the matter of addi- 
tional time is given him. Thus, the idea seems to be 
that if the teacher wants more work, let him take it 
and get more weary and worn. Why, if a teacher 
receives the approval of his chairman and principal to 
conduct an experiment, should he not be relieved of 
a lunchroom, study hall, patrol assignment, or even 
a subject class? How well does the mind of a harassed 
“experimenter” work? And this time for experiment- 
ing should be given in the social studies particularly 
because the social studies teacher has so much home- 
work to do in order to keep up to the minute on his 
subject matter. 

Another complaint of the social studies teacher 
along program lines is the placing of lower term 
students in subjects requiring more mature minds. 
Has anyone tried to teach the meaning of socialism, 
totalitarianism, or the agrarian problem in the United 
States to a student who is a lower termer and has an 
average mentality for that grade? It is bad enough 
that owing to forced or too rapid promotions in the 
elementary school many a student in high school is 
too immature for the subject matter taught. 

Another fault due to programming which results 
from heavy pupil loads in social studies and the at- 
tempt to equalize them among teachers is the failure 
to differentiate in the size of classes in the first term 
of a subject of the social studies regardless of whether 


the students are in the academic or commercial course. 
The size of groups consisting of commercial students 
should be smaller because, aside from the controver- 
sial question of the ability of either group, the aca- 
demic students after the first year of high school have 
been required to take more social studies courses than 
the commercial students with the result that they have 
mastered the rudiments of history and have learned 
a method of studying history whereas the commercial 
students have not. 

Turning to a fault of our still inadequate educa- 
tional budget for New York City, insufficient library 
facilities exist. In the Seward Park High School there 
is a fine library in the main building but the library 
facilities in the annexes are poor. One suggestion to 
remedy this is to have the librarian, if money is not 
forthcoming, slowly build up material in each annex 
for every topic on which teachers of the social studies 
give reference work. 

Before the library facilities can be effectively used, 
however, one must improve the poor habits of study 
on the part of students. Many seem to have no sense 
of yalues in choosing information. They choose any- 
thing and are willing to recite on anything whether 
it is or is not relevant to the subject. Partly as a 
result of this, many cannot master information. With 
no discrimination in choosing what is important and 
what is unimportant, they try to remember everything, 
with the consequence that they remember very little. 
Another cause of the lack of mastery of information 
is the unwillingness to read and re-read until the 
facts are known. It is to be noted that the word 
“study,” so mysterious to many students, is not used 
here. Probably the best way to teach discrimination 
and mastery of subject matter is the use of super- 
vised study lessons for at least the first week of the 
term. In addition, in the case of entering high school 
students the use of supervised study should be en- 
couraged wherever possible with the recommendation 
that departments other than the social studies depart- 
ment employ a similar method for entering high 
school students. 

An absence of the habit to carry over knowledge 
from other subjects to the social studies is most ap- 
parent. High school students have their subjects nicely 
packed in different compartments. The careful use 
of English is reserved for English classes. Ask them 
why it is fitting that Walt Whitman should have 
written “Captain, My Captain,” the subject of which 
is Lincoln’s death, and most of them gape! Quote 
Francois Villon’s “To Messire Noel Named the Neat”’ 
when teaching the Kellogg Pact and they stare. Teach 
them to use geometrical symbols to assist them in 
taking notes and they are aghast. True, a history 
teacher should stick to his history. But a way of 
breaking up the water tight compartments in students’ 
minds is to frame questions pertinent to the social 
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studies to test carry-over and thus to enrich these 
subjects. 

Students fail in the social studies because in their 
studying they show no sense of probing for causes and 
studying their effects. They don’t realize the necessity 
for looking for the eternal why. This defect is linked 
with a failure to organize their knowledge. If they 
sought to organize their knowledge they would be 
forced by the very process of the organization to 
determine which was cause, which effect. The absence 
of the habit of looking for cause and effect results 
not only in failure in the subject of the social studies, 
but far more vital, a failure to understand the where- 
fores of modern life. Supervised study, analysis by 
students and teachers of students’ recitations, making 
outlines of lessons on blackboards, enlisting the aid 
of the English department to have students make out- 
lines before compositions are written, and frequent 
essay tests which require organization would do much 
to overcome the lack of a sense of cause and effect 
and the inability to organize knowledge. 

Many of us have been startled at the beginning 
of the term to hear the words of the textbook faith- 
fully droned by a conscientious student. This is the 
idea of study by some students. History, in particular, 
is memorized as if it were poetry and even in other 
social studies some students exhibit too great an ad- 
herence to the text. Supervised study will relieve this, 
as will also the encouragement of collateral reading. 
Collateral reading will not only prevent concentration 
on the content of one book, but will overcome a 
paucity of vocabulary so that students may use their 
own words in expressing aspects of a subject. An- 
other way to prevent memorizing the text is to teach 
subject matter on different levels in order to show 
that everything is not equally important. One can 
teach the Dred Scott decision and emphasize chiefly 
its significance on the effect of slavery in the terri- 
tories and the impotence of Congress in the matter of 
slavery according to the decision, and let all the other 
features of the case assume a duller hue. 

Not only are the habits of study of many students, 
as reflected in the recitation, poor, but students are 
often lacking in many other desirable mental habits 
and attitudes as seen in the recitation class itself. Who 
has not observed a decided absence of initiative on 
the part of the students? If given additional notes, 
although by repetition and elucidation the meaning 
of these statements must be clear to them, they will 
ask where they shall put them. They depend on ques- 
tions from the instructor to pry out their knowledge. 
How many of our students turn to reference books of 
their own volition? Perhaps it is because pressed by 
a crowded syllabus the student cannot cope with the 
vast amount of subject matter. More likely it is be- 
cause he is not given sufficient responsibility. The 
remedy for a crowded syllabus has been suggested 


before. To inculcate responsibility, use should be 
made of the topical method, project method, or so- 
cialized recitation. The student must learn to be a 
self-starter or he will fail not only in school, but in 
life. 

An apathetic attitude in the classroom is often 
manifest and this leads to failure. This attitude is due 
to the fact that the subject matter is not vital to the 
student; even his own answers seem futile to him. 
This futility in turn may be due to various factors— 
that the student does not belong in the school which 
he attends, or that his mentality is not adequate for 
the grade of the subject taken, or that the teaching 
is faulty. In the last case, motivating the subject mat- 
ter by means of current events, the use of objective 
materials, and homework assignments arranged to 
stimulate the student may obviate failure. 

Another fault which is apparent in the classroom 
is the student’s inability to clarify his own thoughts. 
This can be seen from the oft repeated statement, “I 
know it, but I can’t explain.’ If teachers of English 
would devote more time to oral English this situa- 
tion might be remedied. If the student is told to bear 
in mind an outline of the topic he is discussing, his 
thoughts should align themselves properly. Finally, 
instead of answering in a phrase or clause, the student 
should be encouraged to deliver a five to eight minute 
talk so that he gets practice in talking to the point at 
length, which means that he must clarify his thoughts. 

The mathematical and scientific methods of analysis 
and generalization are not often employed by students 
in the social studies class. The failure to analyze a 
problem and discover its component parts may be 
obviated by decreasing the number of topics given a 
term and elaborating on them in terms of cause and 
effect. A problem should be broken up into its ele- 
ments by students thus showing them how to analyze. 
Comparing the analysis of a social problem with a 
theorem in geometry might help. Conversely, for the 
power to generalize, students should be taught to ob- 
serve social phenomenon; for example, financial crises 
and panics. They should be trained to look for com- 
mon elements and then base their conclusions on the 
facts observed. Here too, the sense of values enters. 
The unimportant must be rejected and only the im- 
portant should be used. 

All the suggestions made here to overcome failures 
due to mass education, difficulties of texts, too long 
syllabi, poor habits of study, program difficulties, and 
difficulties seen in the conduct of a class will be inef- 
fective in the face of other conditions—the presence 
of more powerful extraneous interests, ill health, and 
unfavorable conditions at home. For many of our 
students life begins at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
They live for football, baseball, basketball, or senior 
activities, or they live for social events outside of 
school. Listen to our students in the halls, in the cars 
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or subways and you will hear, “Where are you going 
tonight?” and “What did he say?” If the interest is 
centered in extra-curricular activities at school, the 
idea must be driven home that study is the main ring 
of the school circus. If the interest in social affairs 
outside of school is detrimental to the student, the 
parent should be sought and shown the effect of out- 
side interests on the work of the student. 

Illness very often causes failure in all school sub- 
jects, including the social studies. Prolonged absence 
or scattered absence due to illness have the same effect. 
Moreover, if the physical condition of a student is 
below par, his interest may be in that physical condi- 
tion or even if it is not, the physical difficulty is re- 
flected in a reduced mental ability. Unfavorable con- 
ditions at home may include illness of a member of 
the family and may be accountable not only for failure 
through absence to care for the invalid, but for an 
utter inability on the part of a student to concentrate, 
as for example, when his mother may be ill or dying. 
An emotional disturbance, like that caused by illness, 
may be produced by extreme poverty, by an unfor- 
tunate stepfather of stepmother relationship, by jeal- 
ousies of other members of the family, or by the 
many aspects of an unfortunate family life. With the 
large numbers pouring into classes all day in a city 
high school and the large amount of clerical work 
one has to do, it is not easy to learn why a child is 
absent or why he looks forlorn. Yet, it should be done 
and due allowance should be made for the student in 
time of stress. 

One home condition which may help cause failure 
is the lack of facilities for study. Poor facilities for 
study are not unusual for our students. When a large 
family is crowded into three rooms, there isn’t a 
vacant room, or a room quiet enough for study. One 
student said that his problem was to find a table at 
home on which he could write. After being ques- 
tioned he said there was but one table at home and 
that was a kitchen table, always in use. The refine- 
ments of a desk and a desk lamp are unknown to 
many students. In other words our students study un- 
der handicaps and this coupled with other factors 
cause failure. A request might be made to libraries, 


synagogues, churches and settlement houses in the 
neighborhood to set aside rooms for study purposes 
so that physical conditions at least are not conducive 
to failure. 

Now that the reasons for failure have been dis- 
cussed and suggestions have been made to remove 
these, there is still another matter which should be 
made clear before we leave this survey. How can 
we discover why a particular student fails? The pri- 
mary means of diagnosis are the exercising of one’s 
common sense and the use of one’s eyes and ears. Let 
the teacher listen, let the teacher observe, and he will 
learn why the student fails. Another means of diag- 
nosis is the examination of the permanent record of 
the student. On this will be his intelligence quotient 
which may be of some help. On this record will be 
recorded not only previous marks in the social studies, 
but the student’s marks in English which usually bear 
a high degree of correlation with them. In addition 
each social studies teacher should note the causes for 
a student’s failure on the departmental card which 
goes from teacher to teacher in the department. A 
last means of diagnosis would mean a novel innova- 
tion. The grade adviser is a familiar figure. He checks 
on scholarship in all subjects. Corresponding to the 
grade adviser should be a departmental adviser who 
would interview failing students, examine their writ- 
ten work and diagnose the causes of their failure, 
report his findings to the subject teacher and from 
time to time interview the failing student in order to 
note his progress. The chairman of a department, 
being an administrator as well as a supervisor, cannot 
in a department of more than twenty-five teachers be 
expected to do this work. The department adviser 
should, as his first requisite, have a keen understand- 
ing of character, and as his second, a thorough under- 
standing of the teaching process. Such a person would 
save a heartache for many a student and a headache 
for many a teacher. 

Failures don’t simply happen; there are causes for 
them and if a careful diagnosis were made, the causes 
discovered, and the remedies applied as indicated in 
this survey, there would most assuredly be few fail- 
ures in the social studies. 


Teaching for Social Progress 


Roy E. ABBEY 
Principal, Oneida Junior High School, Schenectady, New York 


In our junior high schools we are dealing with 
adolescent children. They are restless and anxious 
to be “doing things.” They are interested in art, 
music, dramatics and sports. They are growing in 
ability. They are anxious to explore new fields. They 


want to find out how things work and why they work 
the way they do. They are forming habits which will 
influence their lives. They are to be the citizens of 
tomorrow. If we are to have better citizens, if our 
society is to be on a higher plane, if society is to 
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progress, it will be largely because of the work which 
is being done today in our junior high schools. Are 
we as leaders fully conscious of the opportunities and 
responsibilities which are ours? As teachers we should 
be acutely alive to the need, and should dedicate 
ourselves to the task of making good citizens of our 
pupils. 

There are two distinct objectives which we accept 
as basic in our teaching for life: 

(1) To direct pupils in experiences which will 
develop a real understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Auman relations; and 
To direct pupils in the experiences of im- 
proving human relations, so that the es- 
sential attitudes and techniques of individ- 
ual and group actions may result in a 
continuous improvement of our society. 

Let us look at these objectives and see how we may 
direct our pupils so that they may attain in some 
measure the goals set up in these ideals. It is at once 
obvious that the term, human relations, is a much 
broader one than was formerly conceived of in the 
teaching of geography, history and civics. A real 
understanding and appreciation of human relations 
means experiences in the basic processes of group 
life. We must think definitely of the Activities with 
which we work together: 


(2) 


To protect and develop human resources. 

To conserve and make good use of natural re- 
sources. 

To produce, distribute and consume goods 
and services which are essential to our existence 
and happiness. 

To communicate our feelings and thoughts. 

To provide for play and recreation. 

To organize, regulate and govern our mutual 
actions. 


In our course in social studies we endeavor to have 
our children conscious of these problems. Under the 
guidance of our teachers we are studying these prob- 
lems. We find our pupils working with a surprising 
amount of interest in the classroom and library 
through reference materials to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with these problems. 

In Schenectady, in the social studies, we have 
twenty-two units in the junior high school course. 
They are as follows: 


7B—Unit I Through the Day in My New 
School 
Unit II My Home Group 
Unit III Leisure Time 
Unit IV Mine and Yours 
7A—Unit V-_ My Value to Society 
Unit VI My Social Ideals 
Unit VII My Community 
8B—Unit I Our Community 


Unit If Community Services 
Unit III How Our Community Does Its 
Work 
8A—Unit IV How Our Community Forms 
Its Opinions 
Unit V How Our Community Is Con- 
nected to Other Communi- 
ties 
Unit VI Our National Community 
9B—Unit I American Nationalism 
Unit II The National Communities of 
Western Europe 
Unit III National Communities of 
Northern Europe 
Unit IV National Communities of East- 
ern Europe 
Unit V National Communities of the 
Far East 
9A—Unit Population Problems 
Unit VII Trade in the World Commun- 
i 
Unit VIII <- in the Interna- 
tional Community 
Unit IX Social Control 


These units were worked out by the junior high 
school teachers of Schenectady under the direction of 
Dr. Donnal Smith of New York State Teachers Col- 
lege at Albany. 

One of these mimeographed units is given to each 
pupil. The unit has an introductory note which de- 
scribes it and prepares the pupil for the work which 
he is expected to do. In the unit there are a large 
number of suggested activities for the children to 
do such as art work, dramatics, map making, de- 
bates, and many other things. General reading refer- 
ences giving either definite chapters or pages are 
placed throughout the unit. This reading is done 
very largely in the library, although we do have 
some of the more commonly used references in our 
classrooms. 

A large number of the pupils work out individual 
projects while in other cases a group or committee 
will work out a project and in still other cases the 
entire class may work out some large unit in which 
the various members of the class make contributions. 

The pupil spends a great amount of time in his 
home, his school and his community. These are insti- 
tutions which he thinks of as made up of human 
beings living or working together. He becomes con- 
scious of the fact that if these groups work together 
in harmony they will achieve well defined purposes 
and the conditions under which they live can be 
improved if the group desires to improve them and 
work together for that purpose. 

In such experiences it is the job of the teacher 
to teach children to work together in the home, the 
school and the community. They learn how impor- 
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tant such qualities as reliability and codperation are 
in all men in whatever fields of endeavor they are 
working. They learn how necessary it is that we have 
citizens with high ideals because of the part that 
they have in shaping the future policies of the com- 
munity in which they live. By studying at first hand 
the workings of the government in their own com- 
munity, they grow to realize how important it is that 
men of character be placed in positions of public 
trust. 

Our junior high schools have their Student Coun- 
cils, Clubs, and Service and Traffic Squads. These 
give students an opportunity to realize the problems 
that are presented in the handling of groups. They 
discuss these problems and are quick to sense the 
opportunities open to them to improve the actions 
of certain members that the welfare of the entire 


group may be bettered. These situations are real live 
situations and give boys and girls real training for 
future active citizenship. The development of these 
innate abilities and interests, of wholesome social 
attitudes and habits and the cultivation of apprecia- 
tive and critical thinking of the society of which the 
pupil is a part should be the fundamentals of our 
teaching. These are the fundamentals of our social 
studies course and schools may be judged good or 
poor according to how effectively they assist in meet- 
ing the social needs of their time. Social science must 
be a science in which the pupils become thoroughly 
conscious of the world and the people living in it. 
They should be taught to think clearly and rationally 
in order that they may develop into citizens who will 
be able to meet the tremendous changes of our 
society. 


Teaching for Social Efficiency 


SISTER JOSEPH MARIE 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 


It is fully conceded today that we are living in an 
age that defines education in terms of social eff- 
ciency and to which everything sociological has a 
special appeal. In a democracy the primary a 
of education is to train for effective citizenship, 1 
other words, to educate the student so that he can 
live harmoniously with his fellowmen. A socially 
efficient person, therefore, must of necessity be one 
who is physically, morally, religiously, vocationally 
and intellectually adapted to society. 

A socialized age necessarily demands a socialized 
education. Heretofore, our education has been domi- 
nated by the leisure class idea, that is, the classical 
tradition of history for history’s sake held sway in 
determining its place in the curriculum. It has proved 
inadequate. The curriculum of a dynamic society must 
bear a more direct relationship to actualities. On this 
point Dr. Judd says: “Our educational system is fre- 
quently criticized for attempting to give instruction 
in too many subjects or fails to teach those subjects 
which are considered by some as essential to success 
in life.”? The curriculum must promote social ideals; 
it must develop an understanding of our economic 
institutions and it must provide social intelligence 
needed to cope with our economic and political prob- 
lems which are great in magnitude. This principle 
does not require any necessary loss of idealism but 
it does involve greater stress upon current trends 
and contemporary conditions. The student must, how- 
ever, be taught facts about our society, its political 


*Charles H. Judd, Education and Social Progress (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934), p. 209. 


problems and its economic interdependence as also 
its changing institutions. 

The method of analyzing and solving a problem 
or interpreting and describing a situation in history, 
science or mathematics lends itself effectively, if 
properly used, to the study of social and economic 
phenomena. This can be accomplished without ex- 
pecting our students to talk glibly of various surveys 
or quote statistics on delinquency, unemployment, 
marriage, divorce and crime, but they should be fa- 
miliar with our social and economic problems so that 
they will not be baffled when confronted by them 
upon entering our highly industrialized society. On 
this point, it has been said: “A socialized education 
must be realistic. It must be conscious of the social 
situation in which it functions.” 

How can the school teach and develop social efhi- 
ciency becomes the very core of the problem. The 
school can teach social efficiency by means of social 
control, socialization and training for domestic, voca- 
tional, moral, physical and cultural efficiency. By 
social control we mean character training or training 
for desirable group standards. The instinctive tend- 
encies of each individual are taken and made over 
in a disposition that is characterized by reliability, 
honesty, temperance and justice. Education is consid- 
ered the chief agency of social control. The school 
necessarily has a tremendous influence in society due 
mainly to the loss of function in the home, and also 
by the marked change brought about by industrializa- 


7 B. Wesley, “A Socialized Education for a Socialized 
Age,” The Annals of the American Academy, CLXXXII (Nov. 
1935), 29. 
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tion and the collapse of apprenticeship. The school 
has ever been the widener of the bounds of knowl- 
edge. It lends itself to social control mainly through 
methods, curriculum and discipline. 

There are innumerable ways by which social con- 
trol can be realized through the various methods of 
teaching. In the hands of the skillful teacher, all 
methods, be it the project, the problem, the socialized, 
or even the old Socratic method of question and 
answer, are particularly effective for teaching social 
control. The objective of social control should be 
the creation or the discovery of a mode of living 
which conserves and produces as many values as 
possible. Social control is the result, therefore, of 
careful cultivation and not something that just hap- 
pened. 

In order that the curriculum may offer an infinite 
variety of stimulation to social control it must reach 
everybody; it must afford or provide relatively equal 
opportunity to all; it must offer a sufficiently varied 
curriculum to meet the needs of different types of 
ability and also meet the requirements for develop- 
ing democracy. It must use democratic methods and 
finally, it must be kept responsive to the popular 
will. 

Discipline is an excellent means of social control. 
The order and routine of classroom procedure con- 
tributes greatly to social control. A well-disciplined 
individual is likely to be a socially efficient individual. 

By socialization we mean the ability to think de- 
pendently together, but not necessarily alike. Sociali- 
zation can be developed by teaching the social virtues, 
such as codperation, tolerance, social justice, initia- 
tive, responsibility and many others. In order to 
understand the purpose of socialization we must 
have a mutual understanding of the meaning of the 
term society. By society we mean a stable union 
consisting of a plurality of persons, codperating for 
a common purpose, of benefit to all and possessing 
a definite form of authority. The family is an ideal 
example of a true society, for it possesses all the 
qualities mentioned above, so also are the Church 
and State. There are two extremes found existing 
in society today. We have on one hand excessive 
individualism as exemplified by Adam Smith’s laissez 
faire or “‘let alone” policy and social despotism which 
forgets the individual and exalts the State. We have 
only to turn to modern Germany under Hitler, Russia 
under Stalin, and Italy under Mussolini, for ex- 
amples of social despotism. On the one hand they 
pursue a power policy much after the manner of 
earlier capitalistic states, 4 la Machiavelli, the object 
of it being “prestige’’ or ‘a place in the sun,” ex- 
pressions which only modernize Machiavelli’s glory 
of the “Prince.” On the other hand, at the same 
time, its avowed purpose in domestic affairs is the 
promotion of “progress and prosperity.” 


Before any degree of success can be attained in 
teaching for social efficiency it is important that the 
teacher fully realizes that man is by nature social, 
that he possesses a propensity, an aptitude and a 
need for social life and that his social nature must 
be developed by the practice of social virtues. It is 
further desired that in order to understand sociability 
we must know what it is not. It means more than 
fondness of companionship. It should imply adequate 
fitness for companionship; it is not selfishness or an 
anti-social trait; it is not meddling interest in the 
affairs of others and does not mean to disregard all 
matters that are not of immediate concern. It con- 
sists of a friendly attitude towards others, a considera- 
tion of their welfare, and a desire to work with them 
for things of common interest. 

Since our capitalistic system has become so highly 
developed we have division of labor exemplified to a 
superior degree and as a consequence people have 
become more and more dependent upon each other. 
This has tended to develop an esprit de corps, a 
consciousness of kind or a feeling of belonging to- 
gether which are most essential to the development 
of the social virtues. 

Coéperation is one of the leading social virtues. By 
it we mean an association of equals working har- 
moniously together in a democratic way. In codpera- 
tion there must be a willingness to give as well as to 
receive, to listen as well as to speak, to lead as well 
as to follow, and still be free to express one’s opinion 
and to agree or disagree. An understanding teacher 
will know the best course to pursue under given 
conditions. The school of the future must do much 
to destroy the idea that an individual is free to go 
his own way without regard to the general interest 
of all. Schools must give the example of working 
harmoniously together. 

Tolerance is another very desirable social virtue. 
It is respect and consideration for the views of others. 
Tolerance includes a broad but sane view of human 
life and problems; it further includes a willingness to 
yield if one is wrong and without lowering one’s 
standards. The fruits of tolerance are the elimination 
of prejudice, winning of confidence and the foster- 
ing of happier living. Frequently the school is the 
destroyer of tolerance. An aversion for Negroes or 
foreigners in the classroom and on the school ground 
is a good example of present-day intolerance. 

Today we are in need of a type of education which 
emphasizes responsibility. It is needed in every phase 
of human life. Without it, there is distrust, caprice 
and excessive individualism which tends to destroy 
the morale of the whole school. Here again, the 
various methods of teaching, in the hands of an in- 
genious teacher, will prove effective for teaching re- 
sponsibility. 


Initiative is another social virtue. It is freedom 
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with responsibility; it is an effort to accomplish; it 
leads not follows; it avoids dread of newness in a 
mobile society. The accusation has frequently been 
made that a formal education tends to kill initiative 
in a student in an attempt to master the material 
before him. This is not necessarily the case. A tact- 
ful teacher can develop more initiative in her pupils 
in a month than a mediocre teacher can in a year. 

Social justice which is an invaluable social virtue 
can be taught in conjunction with initiative. ‘‘Do 
unto others as you would have others do unto you,” 
sums up the virtue of social justice, It is the continual 
respect which one has for the rights of others and 
to live accordingly. A kind and impartial teacher 
will instinctively teach social justice by her system 
of grading, promotion and retardation. 

We have now summed up the leading social virtues 
which the school should try to cultivate in its boys 
and girls. Now the problem remains of how to teach 
those virtues and thus realize social efficiency. As 
one cannot swim unless he gets into the water and 
swims, so one cannot make these social virtues his 
own unless he constantly practices them. One must 
codperate to be codperative; one must practice initia- 
tive to be a leader; one must practice social justice to 
be fair at all times; one must be tolerant to live har- 
moniously with others; one must assume responsibil- 
ity if he is to fit into society and be a worthy member 
of it, and so with the other virtues. Many teachers are 
not well grounded in the social virtues themselves and 
therefore cannot impart them effectively to others. 
Then again, some teachers assume too much tfe- 
sponsibility and leave very little for the individual to 
assume. As a consequence, the individual is never 
taught to lead. All these virtues can be taught best 
if the teacher herself or himself is social-minded. 

In order to be socially efficient one must be 
domestically efficient, that is, one domestically effi- 
cient is able to meet the economic problems of family 
life; is prepared to meet intelligently the problem 
of rearing children, physically, intellectually, socially 
and morally; and is prepared for the “give and take” 
of family life. 

A vocationally efficient individual must be adapted 
to his job. He must possess the power of adaptation; 
he must have certain occupational ideals and corre- 
sponding practices; he must possess the spirit of eco- 
nomic codperation; he must conserve his health and 
energy and he must have acquired the special knowl- 
edge, habits and skills basic to his particular trade. 

To be morally efficient one must be trained at least 
in the essentials of rightness and wrongness. He 
must be taught and prepared to effectively practice 
his religion; he must be taught to use religious prin- 
ciples in every day life and above all he must be 
taught that there is a personal relation between each 


individual and his God. 


The physically efficient person must possess the 
ideal of good health. He should have developed 
habits essential to hygienic living; he should have as 
well conserved and symmetrically developed physique 
as nature permits; he should be prepared to deal with 
physical emergencies in the absence of expert assist- 
ance; he should be prepared to utilize effectively the 
services of experts; he should be prepared to combat 
the spread of transmittable disease; he should be 
prepared to act intelligently in respect to his food; 
he should be prepared to utilize dress in such a way 
as to conserve health; he should be efficient in recrea- 
tion. 

A culturally efficient person should have an ap- 
preciation for art, music, dramatics, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and ancient cultures. This appreciation should 
find expression in a constant effort to retain these 
cultures intact. 

The teacher who has taught for social efficiency 
successfully will have produced a civically efficient 
individual. That individual is one who is prepared 
to maintain a proper perspective of his place in or- 
ganized society; who is so habituated to the social 
viewpoint that he holds his own rights no higher 
relatively than those of others; who is above sectional- 
ism; who is ready to support the just interest of any 
section of his state, or his nation on an equality with 
those of his own section. To this end he knows the 
characteristics of the several sections and possesses 
the necessary power of self-help to acquaint himself 
with any other requisite ideals. A civically efficient 
person has developed the spirit of service and un- 
selfishness; he has a thorough appreciation of the 
place and function of the organized State as a 
social institution; he is actuated by genuine patriot- 
ism, not chauvinism or jingoism; he is able to per- 
form effectively his political obligations; he partici- 
pates effectively as a law maker in a democracy; he 
furthers the development of political institutions; he 
is able to utilize effectively the governmental agencies; 
he has a knowledge, appreciation and use of courts; 
he knows how to avail himself of personal service 
of government experts when necessary; he is prepared 
to embody in his viewpoint and his conduct the im- 
plications of democracy; he is economically self- 
supporting, for himself and his dependents through 
some socially legitimate vocation; he possesses a 
culture in common with his fellow citizens, in order 
that he may live in a truly democratic intercourse 
with them and use his influence to secure facilities 
for such common culture for all others; he recognizes 
the common equality of rights and is disposed to 
make an effort to get those embodied in practice. 

He further recognizes that every individual may 
have a personal relation with his God and that man 
has common equality of duties to God, to his fellow- 
men and to himself. He is considerate of the opinions 
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of others and tolerant when the occasion demands it; 
he is neighborly, kind, sociable and a good ‘‘mixer’’; 
he promotes the happiness and intellectual, social and 


moral development of the community in all sorts of 
legitimate ways; he helps conserve the dignity and 
aesthetic appearance of the community. 


Committee Work in Junior High School 
Social Studies Classes 


Jor PARK 
University High School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Committee work is carried on by a group of in- 
dividuals elected or appointed to take action upon 
some matter or business. This simple definition has 
long been known and the use of committees is by 
no means a new idea. The most primitive people 
have elected or appointed small groups to solve prob- 
lems or perform duties for the good of the group. 
Even though committee work has been used by man 
for many hundreds of years it is a relatively new 
method in the classroom. 

The Reasons Why Committee Work Is a New 
Teaching Method. It has been pointed out that man 
has used committees in his solution of problems, but 
the school has failed to make the proper use of the 
committee method. This has been due to several- 
reasons: (1) Children make too much noise when 
working together in committees; (2) the teacher 
is too busy teaching facts—she does not have time 
to direct her pupils in doing independent work; (3) 
a lack of facilities for committee work, such as tables, 
movable desks, and chairs; and (4) the teacher does 
not take time to plan properly for committee work. 
The latter reason may have been instrumental in 
retarding the growth of committee work in the class- 
rooms, 

The Need for Committee Work. That there has 
been a need for committee work, no thoughful edu- 
cator will deny. Children should be taught to work 
codperatively. The pupils of the social studies classes 
should be given a chance to plan, work, think, and 
produce together. Committee work offers this oppor- 
tunity; it, above all other procedures, provides for the 
maximum amount of pupil participation. Pupils who 
take little or no interest in class discussion will often 
express themselves freely in a committee meeting. 
Too often this opportunity has been denied in the 
old school where the predominate idea was to master 
the text. Children and teachers who use the commit- 
tee method soon come to realize the value of com- 
mittee work. They enjoy and profit from it. This type 
of work will be useful throughout life and can well 
withstand the criticism of being a so-called “frill.” 
How many of us have seen adult committees waste 


time, become confused, and even fail to function, 
owing to the lack of knowledge as to how a committee 
meeting should be conducted. 

A Class Demonstration. It has been mentioned 
that committee work has developed slowly in some 
cases because the teacher and the committee mem- 
bers did not have a definite workable knowledge of 
committee procedure. How may this be avoided? 
One of the best ways to overcome or prevent mis- 
understandings and failure of committee work is to 
put on a demonstration of a successful committee 
meeting before the class. This may be done by seizing 
a problem that has grown out of the class work 
that will lend itself to committee procedure. Such a 
problem as a tabulation of the results of a traffic 
survey, of an unemployment census of the school 
district may be used. The problem must be simple, 
definite, and capable of being demonstrated. 

At the demonstration the teacher may act as chair- 
man. The teacher may select two or three volunteers 
to help her. By working and talking together the 
selected group and the teacher may put on a vivid 
and forceful example of a successful committee meet- 
ing. The teacher, through the demonstration should 
attempt to point out the following: (1) The pur- 
pose of the committee meeting; (2) an equal division 
of work and responsibility; (3) respect for the 
opinions of others; (4) the doing of the actual work; 
(5) the formulation of conclusions; and, (6) the 
presentation of the conclusions to the group. 

After the results of the committee meeting have 
been announced the class may discuss the meeting, 
its procedure, and its methods. After the discussion, 
the class may set up certain points that it may think 
worth following in carrying on successful committee 
work. This list of suggestions should be placed in 
each pupil’s notebook for future reference. 

Setting up Committees in the Classroom. A few 
superior pupils should not monopolize the committee 
work. Perhaps volunteers should be selected. How- 
ever, all should have an opportunity to take part in 
committee work before anyone has served more than 
twice. Each pupil should have an opportunity to take 
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part regardless of how little he may have to con- 
tribute. The training he will receive is worth the 
cost. 

The ordinary committee should not be smaller than 
three nor much larger than five. The pupils should 
be made to feel that when they are serving on a 
committee they have a real and important obligation 
and in the fulfilling of this obligation they are do- 
ing something worth while and productive. 

When the committee has been appointed or elected 
the members may meet and select a chairman. The 
committee is now ready to set to work. The main 
objective of the committee should be to solve the 
problem at hand in the most simple, yet the most 
effective manner with the optimum use of the minds 
of the pupils who constitute the committee. 

The Teacher's Place in Directing Committee W ork. 
The teacher is not a member of the committee. She 
is a director. Her place is to lead the children in doing 
productive work on their own. This does not mean 
that she is to turn them loose and manifest no interest 
whatsoever in their work. The teacher must be liberal 
with her help and advice when it is sought by the 
pupils. She should carefully follow the proceedings 
from the background, and suggest that the pupils 
refer to their notebooks for suggestions as to how a 
committee should function, when the committee 
seems to be lost or off the track. With the teacher 
directing and guiding, but not driving, the commit- 
tee may produce a piece of work that is truly their 
own and which may be considered worth while and 
practical by all. 

The Report of the Committee. All committee 
work, if it is practical can and should be reported 
to the group. The sharing of the findings of the com- 
mittee may be done in several ways. Three ways are 
suggested: (1) Special reports given before the class; 
(2) written reports placed on the blackboard, placed 
on the bulletin board, or mimeographed and handed 


to the class to be placed in each pupil’s notebook; 
(3) debates, round table discussions, or a socialized 
discussion led by the committee members. 

Evaluating Committee Work. No teacher will 
knowingly continue a classroom procedure that does 
not prove effective. The methods and procedures used 
must be carefully checked. In committee work the 
teacher should check her success as follows: 


1. Are the members of the committee interested 
in the work? 

2. Are all members of the class afforded an op- 
portunity for committee work, or is the 
privilege monopolized by one or two per- 
sons? 

3. Are the findings of the committees reason- 
ably accurate? 

4. Does the class think the findings of the vari- 
ous committees interesting and worth while? 

5. Does the class have an opportunity to discuss 
the findings of the various committees? 

6. Are the pupils who serve on committees 
gaining valuable experience? 

7. Is the committee work the pupils’ or the 
teacher's? 


Summary. Committee work is relatively new in 
the classroom. This has been largely due to fear on 
the part of the teacher to try committee work, or 
to the failure of committee work when tried. It has 
been noted that failure of committee work is often 
caused by defective pupil-teacher planning. 

This article has attempted to offer a solution for 
teachers interested in a plan to help them carry on 
more successful committee work, and to give them 
a check list by which the value of committee work can 
be judged. It is the hope of the writer that this brief 
article may be of aid in leading to the beginning or 
the betterment of committee work in many social 
studies classrooms. 


The Motion Picture Study Period 


ROBERT B. NIXON 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


Each month there appears in this section, synopses 
of films that may be used in the social studies class- 
room. The films selected are those that can be ob- 
tained free, or by simply paying transportation 
charges. They will include topics in the fields of in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation and business. The 
publishers and the author give permission to teachers 
to mimeograph or to use these synopses and any other 
material found in this section in any way as an aid to 
teaching. All films listed are silent films. Methods 


for using and suggestions for booking films may be 
found in THE SociAL StupiEs, XXIX (November 
1938), 306-309. 


MODERN COAL MINING 
Title: Modern Coal Mining. 
Source: Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Motion Picture Division Akron, 
Ohio. 


Topic: Carbon compounds, coal. 
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Size: 16 mm. 35 mm. Modern coal mines employ large numbers of men. 
Reels: 2, length 800 feet, 2000 feet. The first man to descend the shaft at the beginning 


Running time: 25 minutes. 


A revolution in coal mining is shown in this pic- 
ture. The audience is taken on a tour underground, 
where labor-saving machinery, electrically driven, has 
replaced the older methods used for many years. 

There is no back-breaking work here. Mining is 
no longer carried on with the use of pick and shovel 
in stuffy subterranean chambers, aided only by dim 
oil lamps on the men’s caps. No longer are the laden 
cars drawn by straining, tugging mules. Instead, an 
adequate electric light system has replaced the dingy 
lamps; pure, wholesome, invigorating air permeates 
the mines by means of electric fans; the pick and 
shovel have been thrown into the discard, and the 
faithful mule has been turned out to graze. 

Portable electric coal cutters, diggers and loaders 
in this Goodyear mine at Adena, Ohio, now do in a 
few hours the tasks that formerly required days. 
Motors haul the coal from the mine to the tipple, 
where it is automatically screened, weighed and 
dumped into railroad cars for shipment to Akron, 
there to be fed into huge furnaces to generate power 
for manufacturing Goodyear tires, tubes and other 
products. 

When the whistle announces quitting time at Ad- 
ena the workers go to shower baths and dressing 
rooms, and arrive home clean and refreshed, ready 
to frolic with their youngsters at the family fireside. 


TEST 


Write an essay showing how labor-saving electrical 
machinery has replaced old methods of coal mining. 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


Title: Anthracite Coal. 

Source: General Electric Company, Visual Instruc- 
tion Section, Schenectady, N.Y.; Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Di- 
vision of Motion Pictures, New York, 
N.Y. 

Sponsor: General Electric Company. 

Topic: Coal. 

Size: 16 mm. 35 mm. 

Reels: 1, length 400 feet, 1000 feet. 

Number: General Electric Company, 43; American 


Museum Natural History, 18. 


We have little knowledge of just how anthracite 
coal was used for the first time as fuel. The earliest 
method of obtaining it was by digging it from the 
side of a hill. The film shows how anthracite was 
secured from the first mines opened more than a 
century ago. 


of a shift, usually is the ‘‘fire boss.” He tests the 
galleries, tunnels, and workings to make sure that 
there are no dangerous gasses. When he has ap- 
proved the condition of the mine the men go to 
work. The miner usually begins by inspecting the 
roof of the tunnels in which he works. Half a mil- 
lion trees are used annually for mine props. Two 
hundred miles of tunnels are dug in mines each year. 
Fifty million pounds of explosives are used annually 
to loosen the coal. 

After the coal is loosened and dislodged, it is 
loaded into cars. By means of the electric undercutter 
even small veins, thirty inches in depth, may be 
worked. Here, coal is loaded by electrical conveyors, 
owing to close quarters. In the early days, the coal 
was taken from the workings by human power. Later, 
mules were used. Then, when coal had to be hauled 
long distances, the electrical conveyance came into 
use. 

Coal is hauled to the main shafts. One operator 
with a 1200 horse power engine or motor controls 
the machinery that raises and lowers the cars. The 
coal is taken to the top of the shaft and then to the 
breaker where it is broken up into small pieces. It is 
rid of waste by washing. The shale and slate falls to 
the bottom of the washer. In order to grade the coal 
to uniform sizes it is run over a sizing screen. Down 
the shafts of the mine, air is forced by means of fans. 
The air is distributed to cut-off doors and passages 
in order to ventilate the mine. 

Coal is tested in order to ascertain the amount of 
heat to be obtained from a certain quantity of it. 
Water in a mine is of grave consequence. Machinery 
underground is used to pump this water out, but the 
sulphuric acid often present in the water tends to ruin 
even the best machinery very quickly. For every ton 
of coal mined one ton of shale and slate is also 
mined. 


TEST 


1. The first man to descend a mine shaft at the be- 
ginning of a shift usually is the 


e 


2. Half a million trees are used yearly for 


in mines. 

3. By means of the ........+: small veins of coal 
thirty inches in depth may be worked. 

transporting coal from where it is loaded. 

5. To insure ventilation .......... is pumped into 
the mines. 


6. After the coal reaches the top of the shaft it goes 
Oe which breaks the lumps 
into smaller pieces. 
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COLONIAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


This view of New Amsterdam in the 
i seventeenth century is taken from an 
old Dutch engraving. In 1653, the 
population was about 800. In that 
year it was incorporated as a city. In 
1664, Charles II of England granted 
New Netherlands to his brother, the 
Duke of York, who took possession 
of the city and renamed it New York. 
The Dutch regained it in 1673, but a 
year later they gave way once again 
to the English. All peoples were 
welcomed to New Amsterdam, which 
soon became cosmopolitan in char- 
acter. It is said that in 1643 eighteen 
languages were spoken there. 


Throughout the eighteenth century, New York City grew. The above illustration is an early view of the city from the water, beginning at the 
Battery and extending along the East River. The lower part adjoins the upper at the right. Note the different types of architecture, the churches, 
houses, wharves and vessels. 
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A view of the town and harbor of Charleston, South Carolina, showing the fortifications which were made necessary by the nearness of the 
town to the Spanish settlements in Florida and by the hostility of Indian tribes. Note the protecting creeks on each side. The buildings num- 
bered 12 to 15 are churches. 


Savannah, Georgia, was settled in 1733 by a small group under the leadership of James Edward Oglethorpe. The group reached Charleston, 
South Carolina, and proceeded southward to the Savannah River, where on a beautiful bluff they founded Savannah. The town was laid out 
in much the same manner as William Penn’s town of Philadelphia. Note that there are no diagonal streets. With the exception of Philadelphia 
and Savannah, there was little city planning in the modern sense of the term during the colonial period. 
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The State House of the province of 
Pennsylvania was built in Philadelphia 
between 1729 and 1734. It was occupied 
by the Assembly of the colony in 1735 
and in the years that followed. During 
the Revolutionary War, it became the 
meeting place of the Second Continental 
Congress. It was here that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted and 
signed. The building, now known as 
Independence Hall, is now used as a 
museum of historical relics. Its most 
famous possession is the famous Liberty 
Bell, which pealed forth the news of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Independence Hall as it appears today. The old brick building, first known as the Pennsylvania State house has been restored to its original 
form, except the clock tower and belfry, which were added shortly after the Revolution. 
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This is a seventeenth century New England home. It is the Rebecca Nourse House at Danvers, Massachusetts, built in 1648. The typical 
New England house of this period was built of wood with little outside adornment. 
| 


Governor William Drummer’s summer residence at Newbury, Mass., an excellent example of the better type of New England home in the 
eighteenth century. A comparison of this picture with the one above shows the architectural advance made by the second century of coloniza- 
tion and settlement. Of course, the homes of most of the settlers were crude and poor. 
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7. When coal is washed the shale and slate ...... 


to the of the washer. 
g. All coal is tested to ascertain the amount of .... 


that may be obtained per unit 


of weight. 
9. For every ton of coal one ton of .......... and 
is also mined. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Bituminous Coal. 

General Electric Company, Visual Instruc- 
tion Section, Schenectady, N.Y.; Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Di- 


Title: 


Source: 


vision of Motion Pictures, New York, 
N.Y. 


Sponsor: General Electric Company. 
Topic: Carbon, Coal. 

Size: 16 mm. 35 mm. Silent. 

Reels: 1, length 400 feet, 1000 feet. 


Number: General Electric Company, 44; American 
Museum of Natural History, 14. 


This film shows mining of bituminous coal. It re- 
lates to the development of various methods of min- 
ing according to the location and the type of mine. 

The picture is very similar that of Anthracite and 
therefore the same story may be used. 


India’s Plight 


CONSTANCE FIELD STECHER 
Head of Department of English, Braintree High School, Braintree, Massachusetts 


It has been said that “the best guarantee for the 
freedom of Asia and the peace of the world is a free, 
self-governing.’"' India asks for self-government be- 
cause of her conviction that such a grant will raise 
public standards and redeem her national character 
from the sectionalism and‘ inertia which have resulted 
from foreign rule. India’s demand for independence 
means that the resources of India are to be developed 
for the benefit of the natives instead of foreigners; 
that the army will be a native body trained for Indian 
defense and internal security; and that a public spirit 
will be created through direct civic responsibility. The 
Indian government of the future is important to all 
the nations of the world because the political condi- 
dition may have direct bearing on world peace. 

India is a vast territory containing 370,000,000 
souls, three times as many as in the United States, 
and about one-fifth of the world’s population. It is 
really divided into two Indias—British India and 
Indian India. The difference between the two is 
mainly of a political nature caused by history, the 
government of British India being bureaucratic, while 
that of India is personal. The Indian Native States 
are 200 in number, ruled over by independent princes 
who realize that their autocracy must go and are try- 
ing to look ahead to some form of federation between 
the provinces of British India and the Indian States. 
The inhabitants of British India are of various races, 
at different levels of culture and civilization, speaking 
different languages, and holding decidedly varied re- 
ligious beliefs with particular hostility between Mos- 
lem and Hindu. 

Attempts have been made to arch over the differ- 
ences but the foundations have not been disturbed. 


*W. Durant, The Case for India (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1930), 202. 


A spirit of mistrust between the two groups has re- 
sulted because of the political isolation of the Indian 
States until recent years when the war helped to 
consolidate the foundation of codperation between 
the two. There is no question but that the coming 
together of the two Indias will mark an important 
stage in the constitutional development of the mother- 
land because a federation, even through discord, will 
in time tend to wipe out the heritage of political dif- 
ferences. 

Then, too, there are outside threats as well—traids 
on the Afghan borders, Russia who has its eye on the 
warm water coasts of India, and Japan’s focus on an 
overlordship of India, a threat which would become 
serious if ever China were to come under Japanese 
domination. Therefore, before dominion status or 
independence is granted, India must have an adequate 
native army and a native military machine to replace 
the British. 

The basis of the old empire was military force; 
today it is economic force. The British empire was 
created by the British trader, with the soldier and 
civil administrator following quickly to consolidate 
any gains made through trade. The trouble with India 
is the disease of “imperial elephantiasis.’’* 

Only since 1914 has Indian history become decisive 
because the World War gave birth to new ideas— 
democratic liberty, self-determination, minority 
rights, and justice to small nations—which appealed 
to India under autocratic alien rule. Western ideas 
were introduced to develop her for Western profit; 
now India has awakened with the idea of using these 
aids to develop her country and her peoples for her- 
self and the West does not like it. India is in revolt 


Peffer, “The Twilight of Empire,” Harper's Magazine, 
CLXI (July, 1930), 225. 
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—in the midst of the first non-violent revolution in 
history on a large scale. Her revolution is led by 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (the Mahatma) who 
“sits cross-legged upon the floor in the posture of a 
Buddha, turning his spinning wheel—a wheel of fate, 
of freedom for one-fifth of the human race, or re- 
conciliation between Orient and Occident by appeal 
to reason rather than the age-long appeal to force.’’* 
Gandhi has been sitting at the threshold of the 
British Empire for thirty years demanding social jus- 
tice and freedom for the impoverished masses of his 
native land. His is a spiritual rather than a political 
influence; his theory is ‘‘soul-force” or passive te- 
sistance; his life is contemporary Indian history in 
that he reflects the aspirations of the middle class torn 
between a desire for industrial expansion and fear of 
the pauperized millions kept in check only by British 
Imperialism. 

It would be futile to say that no mistakes have 
been made in the British administration of India, but 
the barriers of race, language, religion and religious 
and social custom are so great that it is little wonder 
that economic prosperity is lacking. What has the 
British administration done? The benefits are many. 
Protection from internal disorder and invasion from 
the warlike races of Central Asia has been afforded. 
The creation of a great railroad system and the build- 
ing of the finest irrigation works in the world have 
been realized. A codperative credit system has been 
established to do away with the astute money lender. 
Agricultural conditions have been improved. As for 
taxes, India is one of the most lightly taxed countries 
in the world. The masses are tax-free. India’s non- 
productive indebtedness is light. The British aim is to 
make India independent of foreign supplies in indus- 
try. The Indian consumer is free to buy his cotton in 
the cheapest market. Much is being done in the field 
of education, though the problem is a difficult one. 
As to politics, India’s political future is a riddle, 
though the number of Indians in the public services 
is on the increase. 

All these accomplishments to the credit of the rul- 
ing power are admirable; but the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom are enjoyed by an astoundingly small 
percentage of the total population of India—the 
masses are little effected because of differences in 
language, varied social and religious customs, limited 
political privileges, and wide-spread lack of educa- 
tion. Therefore the ‘‘privileged few’’ participate in 
the making of laws and the vast majority are unaware 
of the privileges afforded by what laws there are. 

The elements in the present political situation in 
India are: (1) the dominant figure of Gandhi, the 
center and pivot of the entire Indian Nationalist 
Movement; (2) the Indian National Congress, a 


8S, Eddy, Challenge to the East (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1931), 3. 


voluntary organization representative of the political- 
ly-minded leaders; (3) the plodding poverty stricken 
masses; (4) 70,000,000 Moslems, one-fifth of the 
total population; (5) the Indian States which consti- 
tute another fifth; and (6) small parties like the Lib- 
erals, Non-Brahmins, Sikh League, and Youth 
League. Mutual distrust exists on both sides, that of 
the foreign ruler against these native constituents, 
and of the native elements against the exploitation of 
the ruler. But even so, it does seem that India is better 
off within the British Empire than she would be with- 
out because of the chaos which would be bound to 
result among these diverse native elements. 

There have been three experiments in democracy 
in Indian history during British administration. The 
last experiment went into effect in the early part of 
1937. The first was the Morley-Minto Reforms of 
1909, under the Indian Councils Act of 1909, which 
was an attempt to adjust the government to an awak- 
ening national consciousness. But the element of re- 
sponsibility was entirely lacking. The second was the 
report of the Montagu-Chelmsford Commission of 
1917 which recommended a gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progres- 
sive realization of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire. The third 
trial constituted the Irwin Statement on Indian Re- 
forms in 1929, which was followed by the Round 
Table Conference of 1930, called to discuss dominion 
status, which accomplished little. The inquiry and 
study which has been going on since then concerning 
possibilities of dominion status, has resulted in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. 

During each reform period India has made known 
her desire for more power for herself. The necessary 
impetus was given by the Montagu-Chelmsford plan 
of 1919, a ten year program which increased India’s 
share in the government and promised additional 
responsibility in 1929. When the time came at the 
end of ten years for further reform, the British gov- 
ernment did nothing constructive, not wishing to give 
further concessions. Instead it discussed whether or 
not India was fit for self-government with the result 
that today India is demanding control of her own 
destiny under fire of the Gandhi movement. England 
continues to do little. She must face the facts. Sooner 
or later she will have to either give in or suppress 
India once and for all. The Government of India Act 
of 1935 is her answer. It is a final summary of a 
series of Commissions and Round Table Conferences 
for eight years. It has been characterized as a charter 
of slavery, a strengthening of imperialistic domination 
and exploitation of the masses, framed by non-In- 
dians and imposed upon India. The English call it a 
grant of self-government to India. 

The bedrock of the New Indian Constitution is 
the provision for a federation of the provinces of 
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British India and the Indian States, ‘‘an alliance of 
Imperialist overlords and native autocrats for the 
joint protection of their equally menaced positions.’’* 
It is lined against Indian Nationalism in that no men- 
tion is made of dominion status and no provision is 
included for the present status of the army or the civil 
services. Politically-minded Indians are not demand- 
ing Indian self-government now; what they do ask, 
however, is a progressive series of steps leading to 
this goal and it seems that the new constitution is a 
setback in that it makes further advance at any time 
by constitutional means practically impossible. 

The Indian ‘‘delegates’” to the Round Table dis- 
cussion, which framed the Act of 1935, were chosen 
by the British government and not elected by Indians; 
and furthermore the act does not even follow the 
lines laid down by the British-dominated conferences. 
Under the new Constitution British India and the 
Indian States are ‘‘federated”—a good idea—but the 
princes are free to join or not, though all of British 
India is a part and the princes can federate to different 
degrees. Everything possible has been done to safe- 
guard and promote British economic interests in India 
as distinguished from Indian interests. Matters of 
defense, civil administration, executive and legislative 
power, finances, and foreign relations are all in Brit- 
ish hands. The Indian Native States are represented 
in the federal legislature by nominees of the princes 
who are vassals of the British government. The 
princes have been given an excessive number of seats, 
while the Hindus, the best educated, the most ad- 
vanced and public-spirited have less than one-third. 
Amendment must have the consent of every Indian 
prince. The elective system tends to emphasize differ- 
ences of race and religion and to create jealousies. The 
viceroy has complete veto powers over all branches 
and the plan does not even mention dominion status 
as an ultimate goal. The Simon Commission of 1919 
stipulated, “the new Indian Constitution must contain 
within itself seeds of growth.’”® 

The government is autocratic and the Indian na- 
tionalist movement in opposition is for greater indi- 
vidual freedom, a movement for a free and independ- 
ent national state. Each successive uprising has been 
downed by the British government as, for instance, 
Regulation III of the Rowlatt Act, ordinances passed 
now and then restraining personal freedom, and the 
imprisoning of certain individuals by the arrests of 
1921. All these attempts at suppression have had 
their counterparts in events such as the Massacre of 
Amritsar 1919, the starting of the Gandhi movement, 
the Bose case, and the prevention of Indian exiles 
from returning to their native land. All these in- 
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stances serve to show that when an alien government 
is faced with a nationalist movement for indepen- 
dence, that government crushes ruthlessly in order 
to preserve its supremacy. It never makes adequate 
concessions unless forced to. Thus the Hoare Con- 
stitution fails to give the Indian people control over 
defense, finance, and foreign relations; it is merely a 
new type of legalized autocracy in opposition to the 
growing nationalist movement to establish the su- 
premacy of a national state. It is a flagrant falsehood 
to say that by this act India has had self-government 
extended to her. 

Today England has completely lost her prestige in 
India. The picture of a generous England and a grate- 
ful India is not true. The present calm is one of ex- 
haustion after fifteen years of despair, humiliation, 
and defeat. It is too late for a graduated series of 
compromises in an atmosphere of good-will. 

The problem of Indian poverty is not Herculean. 
The root causes of the destitution of the Indian masses 
is to be found in the subjugation of India to the posi- 
tion of an agricultural colony under the control of 
British finance. Under British Imperialism the indus- 
trial development of India has been so held back that 
from 1891 to 1931 the last census showed that the 
majority of the entire population is dependent 
on agriculture. There is plenty of culturable land, but 
the trouble is that it is unequally distributed and the 
population is too vast for the resources to support. 
The agrarian crisis has been caused by a fall in prices 
in peasants’ products, while the goods which they 
have to buy have remained stable; and the govern- 
ment, in turn, has increased the burden of the land 
revenue. Thus the cultivator has been abandoned to 
the mercies of the money-lender whose extortions 
were winked at by the government. Thus most Indian 
cultivators work year after year toiling for the credit- 
ors who enslaved them. Is there wonder that uprisings 
are fermented continuously? You cannot drive 
60,000,000 cultivators to the verge of desperation 
without encountering incidents that may be ‘‘regarded 
as grave.’’ When peasants realize that they, as well 
as industrial workers, have nothing to lose but chains, 
a day of reckoning is at hand. 

Progress in industrialization has left gaps in social 
legislation. The population of 1921 was 319,000,000; 
in 1934 the total had increased to 370,000,000. Add 
to this increase in the number of people the hardships 
of the economic depression of the last six years and 
it is evident that there is an ever increasing need for 
reform. Industrial expansion is going steadily ahead 
behind tariff walls built on the basis of ‘‘discriminat- 
ing protection.” Much has been done to improve labor 
conditions by legislative action, i.e., reduction of 
hours per day from twelve to nine, less chance for 
accidents, the Mines Act restrictions against women 
working underground, Workmen’s Compensation 
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Act as revised in 1933, Trades Union Act, and the 
International Labor Conference. But how many of 
India’s 26,000,000 workers come under such legisla- 
tive action. Less than 5,000,000 are engaged in or- 
ganized industry; the rest are under unprotected labor. 
In the tanning and cigarette factories, for instance, 
workers toil thirteen hours per day, no sanitary facil- 
ities are provided, the air is evil-smelling and the 
wages range from $6.50 to $8.00 per month. Most of 
the workers are heavily in debt under interest rates 
from 75 to 300 per cent. Mica, carpet, and shellac 
factory conditions are much the same. Laws such as 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Trades Union 
Act and the Trades Disputes Act are all legislative 
measures to protect against such evils, but they are 
not enforced owing to the illiteracy of the workers, 
their dependence on the money-lenders, the preval- 
ence of bribery and corruption, and the vastness of 
the unemployment problem. While the new consti- 
tution has enfranchised some twenty-five to thirty 
million people, will the labor problem be handled 
firmly? 

The direct action struggle of the Indian Congress 
during the last few years and the slump and rapid 
march of economic events in the world have resulted 
in influencing the Congress in a socialist direction. 
The struggle for independence has come more and 
more to mean a radical change in the social order to 
bring relief to the suffering masses. Gandhi has de- 
clared that real independence must mean “‘a divesting 
of vested interests” in India; a struggle for independ- 
ence is a struggle for social freedom which cannot 
be done under Imperialism. The Round Table 
scheme will not solve a single problem in India. All 
that the Conference and Joint Select Committee have 
done is to demonstrate that ‘British Imperialism 
stands for all that is reactionary in India.’’* The point 
is that Britain for some time may be able to suppress 
manifestations of discontent among workers in the 
same way as she has put down uprisings under the 
Nationalist movement in the past; but she cannot for 
long because racial and religious divisions will give 
way to a reorientation of forces on an economic basis 
under the new Constitution. The struggle for Indian 
freedom is essentially a part of the world struggle 
for the emancipation of the exploited everywhere and 
for the establishment of a new social order. 

In India’s struggle for the education of her masses 
Metta sees British administration as a paralyzing and 
crippling influence on Indian souls and interprets the 
rise of hundreds of national schools and colleges all 
over India as a part of a vast movement by the Indian 
people to recover their national heritage of culture 
and tradition and to shake off the blighting effect of 
alien educational training upon the minds of the 


*J. Nehru, “Exploitation of India,” Living Age, CCCXLV 
(January, 1934), 394-396. 


younger generation. In the same article Mr. Brown’ 
points out the vast differences between the Eastern 
and Western conception of education and the difficul- 
ties of solution. He admits that Great Britain has not 
done her full duty but comments upon the number 
of serious obstacles to the attainment under British 
rule of the ideal of university education in India, 
stressing the fundamental lack of civilization. 

India resents British rule as manifesting no real 
interest in India on the part of the English. Then, 
too, there is the matter of social cleavage to consider, 
the gap which exists between Indians and their rulers. 
An unnatural system of education exists in schools 
and colleges which aims at the education of pseudo- 
Englishmen rather than good Indians. There is al- 
ways the problem of Nationalism which makes the 
people conscious of their past and causes them to look 
forward to independence. Until a broad and firmly 
based scheme of popular education can be brought 
into being, democratic government can exist only in 
name. At present only five per cent are enfranchised. 
There is an urgent need for primary education. Gan- 
dhi’s idea is a higher education, not “‘machinery edu- 
cation.” The uncivilized masses bar progress and a 
universal education presupposes civilization. There 
are the problems of the untouchables, language, and 
the greatest of all, finance as vast sums are needed. 

The Indian problem is broader than the country 
itself; it is part of empire history, the nineteenth cen- 
tury versus the twentieth. The glitter of the white 
man’s conquest of the last century is a drab reality to- 
day and the question is whether it shall be settled at 
the best terms or whether England shall keep what she 
has and risk the consequences.* The future which 
most Asiatic nationalists envisage is an industrial or- 
ganized state equipped with the governmental powers 
and functions of the West. The secession of India 
from the British Empire and the destruction of British 
economic interests is prejudicial to the interests of 
peace. British interest as a stabilizing factor would 
be impaired owing to the loss of such a market. The 
Gandhi Congress Party Program 1931-1934 included: 
(1) immediate independence; (2) repudiation or at 
least drastic reduction, of India’s debt to Great Brit- 
ain; (3) elimination of British trade to India. This 
program failed and civil disobedience was abandoned 
in 1934 under anticipation of a new Indian Consti- 
tution. Thus it seems that India’s advance toward 
self-government will be through British-Indian co- 
operation and not through violence. But possibilities 
of internal trouble still exist—Hindu-Moslem quar- 
rels, terrorism in Bengal, communism. 

We may ask the question—Just what effect has the 


*V. B. Metta and F. Y. Brown, “India’s Struggle for Edu- 
cation,” Current History, XXII (July, 1925), 576 ff. 

*N. Peffer, “The Twilight of Empire,” Harper's Magazine, 
CLXI (July, 1930), 230-231. 
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new Constitution under the Government of India Act 
of 1935 had upon the Indian people. The Indian 
National Congress, pledged to complete independ- 
ence, has accepted the provincial part of the Con- 
stitution. In the 1937 elections held in eleven prov- 
inces the Congress Party won seven. The Congress 
declares it has gone into office purely as an experi- 
mental measure thus taking advantage of the offer of 
provincial autonomy under the Act. An emergency is 
bound to arise, and, if such is the case, it wishes to be 
in the center ready to grasp any opportunity which 
may be a step toward its ultimate goal. What the 
Congress demands is a Constitutional Assembly for 
the purpose of framing a Constitution of its own. 
It cannot accept the British Parliament as the arbiter 
of India’s destiny. The Congress is not opposed to 
federation in principle, but it is in opposition to 
federation with the princes. Britain will not leave 
out the princes because they are useful to Britain and 
may be even more so in the event of a successful 
federation. 

The federal provisions of the India Act are not 
yet in force. The Congress is offering unmitigated 
opposition to the government by “‘irresponsible”’ of- 
ficers. Their position seems illogical but the Congress 
feels that its cause can best be realized through con- 
tinued resistance within the framework of the new 
Constitution. The psychology of the Congress seems 
“to play the game” together with the Governors in 
order to reach their ultimate goal—a new Constitu- 
tion framed by the Indians themselves. 

Democracy is impossible in India at present be- 
cause a necessity of democracy is an educated elec- 
torate; but England should safeguard against the 
establishment of an oppressive oligarchy in setting up 


a non-democratic Indian government. She must hand 
over power in such a way as not to substitute a new 
tyranny for one which is being ended. The proposals 
of the present British government, based on the 
White Paper of March, 1933, have not satisfied In- 
dian Nationalist sentiment because the powers of the 
Governor-General are too great. India today is awak- 
ening nationally, seeking education, preparing for in- 
dustrialism, and putting off old things, especially her 
religious-mindedness. In striving to suppress the In- 
dian demand for freedom Britain is fighting against 
the time spirit, whereas India, in its struggle against 
bondage, is no more than obeying the ideals of de- 
mocracy “‘to assume among powers a separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s God entitle them.’”® 

In recent months an interesting development in 
Indian affairs has been the rise of a new leader in the 
person of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, a socialist. 
Though long a worker with Gandhi for the cause 
of India against the British government, there re- 
mains a bridgeless gap between the methods of these 
two figures. Gandhi's faith is pinned on social evolu- 
tion, a gradual and voluntary conversion. Nehru ad- 
vocates a social revolution with compulsion a neces- 
sity. The odds are stacked against Nehru, for India 
being 90 per cent rural, is far from an ideal country 
for socialism to flourish in. The masses of farmer 
peasants are conservative. And, then too, India’s im- 
mediate problem is national independence and that is 
one point upon which all are agreed—nationalists 
and socialists alike. 


*D. N. Bannerjea, “India’s Case for Independence,” Current 
History, XX XVII (May, 1933), 175. 


Nomenclature in Sociology 


EDWIN E. JAcoBs 
Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 


August Comte maintained that sociology was not 
only the newest of the sciences, but that it would 
always remain so; hence he thought it to be the crown 
of the whole science series. Nothing could surpass it. 
While there is some truth in this, certainly there is 
no unchangeable law that requires it always to remain 
in its purely infantile state. It is, of course, true that 
sociology was developed long after mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and other physical sciences. It is 
not true, however, that social realities did not engage 
the attention of the ancients, for all ancient literature 
from the Egyptian Book of the Dead gives evidence 


of the knowledge of certain social institutions, mores, 
etc. In many cases the conceptions were hazy and ill- 
defined, but as soon as human society had any degree 
of self-awareness, it realized in some nebulous way 
that certain social realities did exist. 

But how were these concepts to be expressed? In 
the first place, the language of early peoples lacked 
the means of expressing abstract ideas, even if such 
concepts were dawning on their consciousness. They 
were, of course, familiar with the physical world and 
had a vocabulary growing sufficiently fast to give 
them adequate tools to express facts about it, but for 
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the more abstract ideology of sociology they lacked 
an adequate vocabulary. 

What was to be done under the circumstances? 
Just what one might expect, namely, the use of the 
vocabulary already developed for the natural sciences 
with which they were familiar, in order to express 
truth in the social field. It is true that much later, 
members of the mechanistic school may have held to 
the idea that the laws in the physical sciences really 
did control social activities, but in not a few cases 
their expressions couched in the terms of these 
sciences were only borrowings. Later we find various 
types of organicists resorting to the ideology of biol- 
ogy, but the connection here is more close; for man 
is and always has been a living organism and hence 
subject to the laws governing animal life in general. 
But when it comes to the physical sciences the con- 
nection is vastly more remote. 

The following list of expressions will illustrate the 
point in question all or most of which, while relating 
to the physical sciences, have become standard lingo 
in describing social activities. Many of them are, to be 
sure, purely figurative and are so regarded and un- 
derstood. Yet the necessity of their origin lies in the 
paucity of an adequate social nomenclature: 

Osmosis, amalgamation (really the alloy of 
some metal with mercury), radiation, magnetic 
personality, opposites attract, likes repel (evi- 
dently from the poles of a magnet), gravitation 
towards, sentiment crystallizes, tidal wave of 
opinion, banks must /iguidate (just why liqui- 


date?), finally welded into one, the /eft wing, 
social seepage, attrition (Ross), a monumental 
piece of work, social distance. 

All of these are concepts which were first de- 
veloped in sciences other than the social sciences. 

It would seem that if sociology is to become a 
science in its own right rather than one made up of 
the borrowings of neighboring sciences, it should be 
able to invent a nomenclature of its own as other 
sciences have done. No one would attempt to de- 
scribe either the structure or the processes in the field 
of biology with a vocabulary borrowed from astrono- 
my or from the man on the street. 

More than this, nomenclature is one of the diffi- 
culties in the way of getting the beginner to grasp 
what the teacher of sociology is talking about. I have 
always found it difficult to get students who, for 
instance, never had a course in physics, to understand 
just what is meant by “‘social osmosis,” or “social 
seepage,” or “‘social radiation.” Sociology has de- 
veloped or taken over permanently, entirely too few 
words and made them her own. The word sociology 
itself has finally come to have a very definite meaning 
as has the word mores (which is still generally 
spelled with italics), but one need not suffer from 
polydactylism in order to count on his fingers all the 
words which have a strictly sociological connotation. 
In the primers used in the grade schools, the word 
is often accompanied by a picture—A is for Apple, 
but why must sociology still use a picture language? 
Is it not about time to pass on? Or shall we pass out? 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


THE TEACHER’S WALK AND CONVERSATION 


What doors of education shall open to youth de- 
pends, of course, upon the teacher. He is the key. 
Floyd W. Reeves of the University of Chicago re- 
cently reported upon a highly interesting survey 
which was made of the social attitudes and informa- 
tion of secondary-school teachers (‘‘The Social Phi- 
losophy of Teachers,” in the October issue of The 
Elementary School Journal). 

Inevitably, each teacher has a social philosophy of 
some kind and it makes the pattern of his walk and 
conversation in the classroom. Such philosophies, like 
the teachers themselves, differ. The survey made by 
the John Dewey Society revealed a range from pro- 
nounced conservative to advanced progressive, with 
the mass of teachers in between. Those described 
as pronounced conservatives were persons who, on 


the whole, preferred the status quo. They feared 
radical propaganda, opposed direct government, and 
were unsympathetic toward such proposals as social- 
ized medicine or public ownership of economic 
agencies. Those described as advanced progressives 
were persons who favored constitutional revision and 
the extension of political democracy and believed in 
economic democracy and the expansion of all forms 
of public service. 

The survey uncovered some unusual facts about 
teachers. About two out of five of those tested, for 
example, were of the opinion that the American 
Federation of Labor favored industrial unions, while 
one in ten stated that members of the national House 
of Representatives served six-year terms. On the 
whole, teachers thought about current social prob- 
lems on the same level with laymen, and were no 
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more conservative. Their efforts to promote democ- 
racy and the general welfare were mainly individual- 
istic. Only the unusual teacher taught youth how 
democracy really operates. Generally the concern of 
the teacher was with questions of personal security, 
neglecting the fact that today personal security is en- 
twined with social security. 

To Dr. Reeves, the social philosophy of teachers 
as a group is not satisfactory. This condition is due 
primarily, it seems to him, to the poor qualifications 
of the teaching personnel and to the lack of freedom 
in the profession. The social attitudes of teachers, 
the survey shows, are directly related to their knowl- 
edge. ‘The greater the teacher's knowledge in the 
field of the social studies, the more probable it is 
that he will have a liberal philosophy.” The liberal 
teacher appears to be both more intelligent and more 
informed than his conservative colleague. Teacher 
training is an essential in the development of the 
teacher's knowledge and attitude. Should teacher- 
training institutions stress more heavily such matters 
as methods of teaching and techniques of administra- 
tion than they stress the social and democratic aspects 
of general education? 

The survey likewise showed a direct connection 
between the personal and academic freedom of teach- 
ers and their social philosophy, more liberal-minded 
teachers being found usually where there were few 
restrictions upon such freedom. Academic freedom 
was defined in the words of the National Education 
Association: “The right of the student to learn and 
the right of the teacher both to teach unfettered in 
the classroom and to enjoy the same rights accorded 
to other citizens outside the classroom. The right of 
the student to learn includes his privilege to hear 
both sides of controversial questions, to be trained to 
distinguish between fact and opinion, and to be in- 
spired to search for the truth. The teacher should have 
the right to present the various sides of controversial 
subjects and to give opinions, including his own, 
labeled as opinion.” 

Dr. Reeves concludes with suggestions for combat- 
ing these obstacles and for developing more desir- 
able social philosophies among teachers. 

Supplementing Dr. Reeves’ report is C. C. Craw- 
ford’s helpful discussion of ‘‘Functional Education 
in the Light of Dewey’s Philosophy” (School and 
Society, September, 24, 1938). Professor Crawford 
does not pretend to offer a new philosophy. He offers 
a familiar one in a usable way. Eight principles 
embody this philosophy of functional education and 
furnish the pattern for classroom activity: 

1. Through education, the learner learns to do 
socially desirable things. The measure of his learning 
is found in his behavior. 

2. Education is learning by doing. Learning not 
so much by doing with such things as_ books, 


words, habit formation per se, but by really living. 

3. Education, then, is not a process of brain 
erosion whereby facts, habits and other outcomes 
are worn in, but it is a process of action, understood 
and appreciated, which is designed to achieve a goal 
or solve a problem: to find a way, which is a peren- 
nial human need and purpose. 

4. If human beings are under no stress they will 
not act. The learner must want to do something. 
Motivation must spring from wanting, from stress. 
With trivial goals, only half-hearted efforts will be 
made to reach them. Learning follows when activities 
are planned to follow the learner’s wanting or stress, 
which must be relieved by doing something. 

5. Doing comes first. Out of doing comes think- 
ing. For example, doing is not called for in the 
question, ‘“What was our relation with France dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War?” Preferable is the ques- 
tion, What should be our attitude toward France to- 
day, in her relations with Germany, in the light of 
her attitude toward us in our relations with Great 
Britain during the Revolutionary War? “Action is a 
better springboard for thinking in the classroom than 
knowledge is, because thinking is in reality a sort of 
abbreviated action, or an inner form of experimental 
try-out of possible actions to see which will achieve 
the goal.” 

6. Knowing should grow out of doing and think- 
ing. The order should be doing, thinking, knowing, 
and not the reverse. 

7. Learning should result from one’s errors as 
well as from one’s successes. Athletes, scientists, and 
politicians know this. 

8. Experiences should be timed to the learner's 
readiness for them. Children have problems of life. 
Use them. 

Such a philosophy looks upon subject-matter 
boundaries as of secondary importance. Work is or- 
ganized around things to do, things to do that re- 
quire thinking and whose doing both uses and 
results in knowledge. 

What may be called a sidelight on these matters is 
Howard Mumford Jones’s plea for a more emo- 
tionalized patriotism in our youth (‘‘Patriotism— 
But How,” in The Atlantic Monthly for November, 
1938). Dictators, he says, suffuse patriotism with 
glamour and secure popular support for national 
projects as our democracies rarely do. Many of their 
methods for fostering patriotic zeal seem as undesir- 
able to us as the fabric of their patriotism itself. But 
their practice of using the heroic in their nation’s 
past is commendable. In this country we have de- 
bunked our history and our heroes until the story of 
America has only a single, prosaic hue as it flows 
from the pen of the scientific historian. It lacks in- 
spirational values for youth. We do not want half- 
truths or false legends like that of Washington and 
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the cherry tree. American history is filled with in- 
stances of the genuinely heroic and glorious. After 
all, Valley Forge was a time that tried men’s souls; 
the early colonists showed daring, endurance, faith, 
and initiative in the face of overwhelming odds. 
Liberty, equality, and unity were dearly won. Democ- 
racies have their great heroes and legends, their 
trials and martyrs, their hard-won, precious heritage. 
With all the foibles of humanity it reveals, the 
human story of our nation is still glorious. It can 
suffuse genuine patriotism with such glowing ap- 
preciation as to make it an emotional force of great 
driving power. Our youth need no false history and 
no lying propaganda. They do need the inspiration of 
the achievements of America whose emotional value 
has not been diminished by the concealment of their 
glamour and greatness. 


GOVERNMENT 


This fall, Bertrand Russell published his newest 
book, Power, A New Social Analysis, hailed generally 
as a valuable contribution to social science and by 
some as an epoch-making work. Several of the most 
pertinent of his conclusions are presented in The 
Atlantic Monthly for October (Bertrand Russell, 
“The Taming of Power’ ) 

Mr. Russell’s central theme is that the power con- 
cept is to social science what the energy concept is to 
physical science. In “The Taming of Power,” he 
examines the problem of oppressive government 
which, as Confucius said, “is more terrible than 
tigers.’" Democracy offers a partial solution to the 
problem, but the whole solution depends not only 
on the political but also on economic, psychologic, 
propagandist, and educational conditions. For de- 
mocracy does not ensure good government, although 
it does get rid of some evils, such as serfdom, the 
inequality of rights of men and women, the absence 
of rights of labor or the common man, and the 
dominance of class privilege and perquisites. These 
spell oppression. To avoid tyranny in social life, im- 
partiality is necessary; and only democracy offers the 
conditions for impartiality for all classes in a society. 

Yet, on occasion, a democracy can be tyrannical. 
Witness Britain’s oppression of the Irish minority in 
the last century. Minority differences need not be 
suppressed. We no longer suppress religious minori- 
ties as was done a few centuries ago, nor do we find 
it difficult for different political parties to exist side 
by side in the nation. The argument of history weak- 
ens the argument for suppressions. 

However, if political power is equalized through 
democracy, the problem of oppressive government 
remains unsolved so long as economic power con- 
tinues to be monarchic or oligarchic. It too must be 
democratized. If the State does not control industry, 
then industry is likely to control the State. This has 


been true since the Industrial Revolution. Modern 
technology requires the unification of economic and 
political power. But this does not have to be done by 
a class war for the sake of the proletariat. Nor does 
it mean that John Citizen will exercise power over 
the railroad or the power plant. He does not now 
exercise his rights of ownership over a warship or the 
post office as he does over his automobile. But it 
does mean that the attitude of: those in control of 
business toward their stockholders will not be what 
it now is; when the owners are the body of citizens, 
the attitude must be toward citizens. Power today 
cannot be tamed until we have both economic and 
political democracy, which requires at least public 
ownership and control of large-scale industry and 
finance. 

It will be as necessary to safeguard against official 
tyranny in the economic as it now is safeguarded in 
the political sphere in democracies. Such safeguarding 
requires freedom of propaganda on a scale beyond 
anything we now have. Full publicity for grievances 
must exist. Political parties now provide the means 
for free criticism of the government in power. Such 
a check is even more important when the state has 
a monopoly of economic power. 

Because wars mean oppression, an indispensable 
psychological condition for the taming of power is 
the abolition of war. Another is the combination of 
two seemingly contradictory qualities: self-reliance 
and willingness to back individual judgments, and 
a willingness to accept the decision of a majority. 
Education is essential for developing free, tolerant, 
kindly, unprejudiced, co6perative citizens. But not 
any kind of school will do—not the autocratic kind 
of dictatorship countries, for instance. Mr. Russell 
would expose children to all the propagandists and 
then have children summarize and evaluate the argu- 
ments used. Thus they would “acquire immunity to 
eloquence” which is as important in democracy as it 
is in science. They would learn to recognize irra- 
tionality, partisanship, appeals to credulity, and all 
the rest. We recall that the arguments to prove the 
existence of witchcraft and the benefits of slavery 
were as eloquent and convincing as any in history. 
Exposure to propaganda and the study and evaluation 
of it will lessen the danger of hysteria and increase 
the possibility of harnessing emotions properly to 
furnish the drives for intellect. In a democracy it is 
the task of education “to give a sense of the value 
of things other than domination, to help create wise 
citizens of a free country, and, through the combina- 
tion of citizenship with liberty in individual creative- 
ness, to enable man to give to human life that splen- 
dor which some few have shown that it can achieve.” 

An interesting footnote to Mr. Russell's discussion 
is Professor Frankfurter’s article on “Justice Holmes 
Defines the Constitution,” in the same number of 
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The Atlantic Monthly. Professor Frankfurter inter- 
prets the meaning of American life and the signifi- 
cance of the great economic developments since the 
Civil War. 

A concrete account of how oppressive government 
is avoided in this country is given in the first of a 
series of articles on the “Anatomy of Government”’ 
which began in the Survey Graphic for October (A. 
H. Feller, “Administrative Justice”). The account 
includes a description of the quasi-judicial functions 
of executive boards, commissions, and regulatory 
bodies which have the power both of administration 
and of deciding controversies. Mr. Feller traces the 
need and growth of administrative justice in the 
United States, the fear of it, the actions and reac- 
tions of citizens and law courts to the growing ad- 
ministrative activities, and the recommendations of 
the President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement. 

Bearing on the problem which Mr. Russell raises, 
of course, are innumerable instances. Two other ex- 
amples are at hand from American cities. References 
were made in this department in October and No- 
vember to articles on Omaha and Cleveland. In 
Current History for October, Stanley High (‘‘Cleve- 
land Versus the Crook”) describes Mayor Burton's 
administration, in a way that relieves the dark picture 
painted by Walter Abbott in the September Forum. 
Mr. High recounts the fight and success of Mayor 
Burton and his Safety Director against racketeering 
and graft. In view of the current, fatalistic attitude 
of many adults toward municipal corruption, Mr. 
High’s article is good for youth to read. “It can be 
done” seems to be the slogan of Cleveland’s mayor 
and his police head. 

The second example is Milton S$. Mayer's account 
of “Chicago: Time for Another Fire,” in Harper's 
Magazine for November. Mr. Mayer, Chicago born, 
adds another to the modern series on the shame of 
cities. He does not believe that reformers can reform 
the city, which also was the judgment of Lincoln 
Steffens. But he does think that the children of Chi- 
cago’s immigrant population, comprising two-thirds 
of the total, become increasingly aware of and sensi- 
tive to the city’s needs, and the élite, who are be- 
ginning to respond to the problem, together are likely 
to re-make the city. Chicago is no longer adolescent. 
Its ideals of size and prosperity, with the attendant 
virtues of vast slums, front, booms, vice, and boule- 
vards represent the hick town which is now passing 
away as the pressure of business expansion and quick 
money slackens. “Give the Bohunks ten or twenty 
years to begin caring, give the élite ten or twenty 
years to produce a few free men—and Chicago may 
yet be a city.” 

Two final instances which come within the scope 
of Mr. Russell's problem of power are worth citing. 


The trend away from nationalism within our country 
has already been mentioned in this department in 
connection with the articles by Buell and Melder 
(THE SociAL SrupiEs for October). In Harper's 
Magazine for November James Harvey Rogers, the 
well-known Yale professor of economics, sheds 
further light upon this trend (‘From State Rights to 
State Autarchy”). Professor Rogers cites examples, 
many of them not given by Buell and Melder. The 
number of restrictions by states upon interstate com- 
merce seems to be legion. He agrees that such restric- 
tions, if continued and increased, will destroy the 
economic basis of our national unity. And, he says, 
the Supreme Court has aided and abetted the process, 
although the framers of the Constitution planned to 
eliminate such barriers to commerce and not to multi- 
ply them. Even the national government is considering 
measures to encourage this movement by imposing 
taxes on state products, where low wage levels pre- 
vail, when those products seek to enter states with 
higher wage levels. Since our beginning the economic 
struggle has been to get rid of such limitations and 
restrictions upon trade, and now we are resurrecting 
them ‘‘as a means of social reform.” 

Some of the results of such interstate and sectional 
strife and jockeying for economic advantage are re- 
vealed in the “Economic Problem No. 1,” in Current 
History for October. Based upon The Report of the 
National Emergency Council on the Economic Con- 
dition of the South and Professor Odum’s widely 
heralded Southern Regions of the United States, an 
illuminating analysis and a closely packed factual 
résumé of conditions in the South are given. A few 
pages later, under ‘“The Government’’—a new de- 
partment of Current History—more light is shed 
upon the question. The main article is illustrated with 
a half-dozen photographs and a resources map. In 
view of the fact that this generation is becoming 
South-conscious, these accounts furnish a solid foot- 
ing upon which to approach the problem. This in- 
spection of the Southern problem takes on added 
significance when viewed in conjunction with the 
digest on consumer income in the nation at large, 
given in the Current History department, ‘The Gov- 
ernment,’ in the November issue. This digest is 
made from the report on consumer income recently 
made by the National Resources Committee. 


CONSUMER COURSES 


The problem of consumption is receiving the at- 
tention of an increasing number of classes in the 
social problems field. In 1935 Professor Henry Harap 
surveyed twenty-eight courses dealing with the con- 
sumption problem, all that he could find at that time. 
In the October issue of The School Review, three 
years later, he points out that the number has grown 
to “Seventy-One Courses in Consumption.” Half of 
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these were offered on the secondary-school level. 
Such courses are usually given in the business depart- 
ment, although the home economics and the social 
studies departments press it closely. His analysis of 
the courses and the classroom procedures, his tables, 
and the appended bibliographies will be very useful 
to teachers interested in the subject of consumer 
education. 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Last month attention was drawn to several articles 
on international problems and affairs. The grist has 
not lessened. Fortune, in October, presented a survey 
of ““Mexico in Revolution,” which analyzed the situa- 
tion, described the economic and social features of the 
revolutionary movement, especially under Cardenas, 
and examined the reasons for the recent laws about 
business. The article really belongs to the series on 
South America which Fortune began earlier in the 
year, broadening the subject to Latin America. 
Further light on the growth of fascism in South 
America is shed by Carleton Beals’ ‘Black Shirts in 
Latin America,” in the November issue of Current 


PP History. M. E. Tracy, editor of that periodical, in 
ar “Radio and the Monroe Doctrine” in the same num- 
= ber, describes the rapid growth of radio broadcasting 
“8 to Latin America by the United States. He explains 
7 why it is necessary if non-American influences are 


not to undermine western unity and neighborly re- 
lations. 

tg The managing editor of The Atlantic Monthly, 
Joseph Barber, Jr., writes in the October issue on 
“Hawaii Counts the Cost.”” He reviews the economic 
problems of Hawaii whose welfare is bound up 
chiefly with the sugar and pineapple crops. Can 
Hawaii be made self sufficient? This question is per- 
tinent from the standpoint of military defense. It is a 
familiar claim that, in the hands of an enemy, Hawaii 
becomes a spear pointed at the United States. Mr. 
Barber presents the arguments for diversification of 
production for military and other reasons and shows 
what the major problems are. As a complement and 
background for Mr. Barber’s account is the long 
article by William R. Castle on ‘Hawaii, Then and 
Now,” in the October issue of The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

What is the situation in the Pacific? A survey is 
made of this problem in a special 24 page section 
in Asia for November, entitled “The Watch on the 
Pacific.” In view of the war in China, the Japanese 
threat to European possessions and economic inter- 
ests in the East, and the world tensions which are 
set up by Eastern events, this survey is timely. Among 
the features discussed are the Japanese economic 
activities and plans in China, the British, Russian, 
French, and Dutch situation in the light of present 
and prospective Japanese actions, and the strategic 
possibilities of the multitude of small Pacific islands, 


reefs, and atolls. The American phase of “The Watch 
on the Pacific” is not included, having been discussed 
in many earlier articles. A list of these articles is 
given. 

How does the German peasant look upon the nazi 
regime? Edwin Ware Hullinger visited the village 
of Goenningen—population, 1800; principal occu- 
pation, farming—and talked with the villagers (Cur- 
rent History for October). Questions of personal 
freedom, political privileges, and the like were less 
the concern of the peasants than questions concern- 
ing economic prosperity and security. The villagers 
believed that the Nationalist Socialist Party had made 
their lot better. True, each must do things—plant 
such and such crops, keep his farm in good condition, 
and so on—but these things are usually for his own 
good. As one old Hausfrau said, ‘ ‘Germany is going 
up these days. Before Hitler she was going down. 
Everything is fle/ssig now. Everything is in order. It 
is so better than with the Bolshevismus.’ ”’ 


EMPEROR AUGUSTUS 


Dr. W. Coleman Nevils of the Society of Jesus 
presents an appreciative picture of the work of Au- 
gustus whose bimillennial birthday occurs this year. 
Doctor Nevils writes on “Augustus—Emperor and 
Architect’’ in the October issue of The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. Too often, under the compressions 
of textbooks, Augustus appears as head of a govern- 
ment, disembodied, competent, with little human 
appeal. Doctor Nevils makes him a whole man, 
traces his career sympathetically, and recounts his ac- 
complishments. Although his treatment is rather 
mature, young students will find his account inform- 
ing in word and picture and will put the article down 
with deepened insight into the rdle of the Augustan 
Era in the subsequent history of western civilization. 


CULTURAL OLYMPICS 


The third year of Cultural Olympics begins De- 
cember 3 and continues to the end of May, 1939. 
With an enlarged program, Cultural Olympics has 
become an outstanding cultural institution which 
makes a direct appeal to children, youth, and adults 
in Pennsylvania and the surrounding states. The 
festivals and exhibitions planned include speech 
and literature, music, dancing, dramatics, and the 
graphic and plastic arts. Broadcasts over WFIL will 
be made at 9 p.M., E.S.T., on alternate Wednesdays. 

Cultural Olympics, sponsored by the University of 
Pennsylvania and directed by Dr. Frederick C. Gru- 
ber, aims to encourage participation in the arts, to 
increase artistic power and expression, and to dis- 
cover and develop unusual artistic ability. Last season 
nearly 150 schools sent more than 6000 participants 
to the campus of the University of Pennsylvania to 
take part in music, dancing, speech, and dramatic 
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festivals and in art exhibitions. Nearly 45,000 people 
attended and more than twice that number were 
reached through local and regional activities. Both 
nationally and internationally, Cultural Olympics 
has attracted attention, and high hopes are held for 
the new season. 


AIR AND SCREEN 


The Nation’s School of the Air, broadcasting over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System’s Station WLW, 
Cincinnati, this year is reaching all parts of the 
country. Each morning of the school week, from 
10-10:30 E.S.T., two fifteen-minute programs are 
presented. High-school students of social studies will 
be interested in “Highlighting the Headlines”’ (Mon- 
days at 10 o'clock) and “Guideposts to Living” 
(Tuesdays at 10 o’clock), a guidance program. Ac- 
tivities for the second semester will be published early 
in the new year, 

The Educational Research Bureau, 274 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, in codéperation with the 
Smithsonian Institution and the federal Office of 


Education, has produced a series of radio programs. 
The Smithsonian Institution program, ‘The World 
Is Yours,” is now available in phonograph records 
or in electrical transcriptions, under the title, “Our 
Wonder World.” There is also issued a series of 
ten fifteen-minute programs on vocational guidance, 
called “Planning Your Career.’ Other programs are 
being made for classroom use, based on those of 
the American School of the Air. 

International Geographic Pictures, New York City, 
has a two-reel 16mm. sound film called Territorial 
Expansion of the United States from 1785-1853 and 
another on Territorial Possessions of the United 
States, covering later expansion. The films use ani- 
mated maps, present historical events, and have a 
narrative commentary. 

Trees and Men is a film of the lumber industry, 
showing how timber is harvested, ways for conserv- 
ing forests, and an historical sequence of the settle- 
ment of the far West. A four-reel version is available 
free to schools, from the Modern Talking Picture 
Service, New York City. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by J. IRA KREIDER 
Abington High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 


The Roots of American Civilization. By Curtis P. 
Nettels. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1938. Pp. xx, 748. Maps. $4.00. 

The increasing amount of study which has been 
devoted to the economic and social history of the 
American colonies has made a reinterpretation of 
this period of origins most appropriate. This volume 
provides a neat synthesis of the old and new materials 
and weaves them into a compact and well organized 
account. 

There is an extensive introduction of four chapters 
dealing with the European background with em- 
phasis upon conditions in England. A series of ten 
chapters covers the organization of colonies and the 
forming of their economic, social and political insti- 
tutions, their relations with their neighbours, the 
administrative policies of England and the funda- 
mental class cleavage characteristic of the new so- 
cieties. This cleavage between aristocratic and demo- 
ctatic tendencies is the author’s main thesis explain- 
ing the dynamics of American social evolution. In 
six chapters the more cosmopolitan experience of 
the eighteenth century is described with particular 
interest in capitalistic and cultural evolution. The 
final chapters describe the American Revolution not 


only as a separation from the empire but as a “‘revolu- 
tion within” whereby the cause of democracy was 
advanced at the expense of the aristocratic controls 
of the colonial governing class. 

The Roots of American Civilization as its title 
implies is written with the purpose of seeking insti- 
tutional origins and the author finds that the ‘‘basic 
institutions” and “prevailing philosophy of today 
were shaped in large measure during the colonial 
period.”” He describes the evolution of these folk- 
ways and ideas after a careful study of the extensive 
monographic literature in which this period is rich. 
In an elaborate series of footnotes he makes sug- 
gestions for further reading at appropriate points 
and at the close of each chapter has an additional 
bibliographical survey. His book therefore is also 
an up-to-date appraisal of the literature, somewhat 
too favorably expressed. One wonders whether some 
of the studies which are highly praised might not be 
better described by less enthusiastic adjectives. The 
most original contribution is the account of colonial 
economic development based upon the author’s ex- 
tensive research. 

This able work will be a convenient resource for 
all teachers of American history and an excellent 
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reference book for students of various grades as well 
as a textbook for advanced college and university 
classes. 
Roy F. NIcHoLs 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Public Administration in the United States. By Har- 
vey Walker. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc. 1937. Pp. 685. $3.50. 

The present volume, together with the author's 
Law Making in the United States, is intended as a 
handmaiden to the functional approach to political 
science. The author expresses the feeling in his in- 
troduction that the time-honored courses in national 
government following the usual pattern of consider- 
ing first the national and then the state and local 
governments have outlived their usefulness. Within 
such courses, the subject matter can hardly be a living 
entity to the non-specialist without a functional text; 
and perhaps as a first step in emancipation from the 
stereotyped, Professor Walker presents us here with 
what he considers a functional text. 

The work contains a wealth of elementary, detailed 
material. It would perhaps be safe to say that wher- 
ever the “functional” is not fully served, the underly- 
ing difficulty is to be found in the cyclopedic nature 
of the material. The three principal divisions of the 
work; Government Organization and Control, The 
Staff Activities of Government, and the Public Serv- 
ices of Government; are so arranged it appears, to 
overcome this difficulty. These latter follow the fairly 
obvious steps from the definition of the nature of 
public administration and its evolution, through a 
rather detailed account of the various phases of staff 
activity such as public personnel administration, 
budgeting, and disbursement of revenues, ending 
with careful attention to what may be termed as the 
“service” aspect of government. 

In rendering the third division of his work at 
greater length, Professor Walker has, we believe, 
wisely placed emphasis upon a conception of the real 
work of government which has broadened noticeably 
of late years. Here again, however, the treatment is 
primarily analytical rather than philosophic. We 
might wish that a bit more abstract consideration of 
the changing role of government had been vouch- 
safed us. Particularly noteworthy, however, is the 
author’s chapter on “Government in Business,” which 
comes toward the end of the volume. In these days 
of untempered enthusiasm and vitriolic recrimination, 
it can hardly be but most valuable for the student to 
have some aid to appreciation of precisely the present 
scope of government activities in the field of and as 
competitor to business. Doubtless most students have 
heard of the Post Office Department and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority as fields of business into 


which the government of the United States has en- 
tered. It is highly probable, however, that the Pana- 
ma Canal, the Alaska Railroad, and the United States 
Shipping Board are not so obvious to most as dis- 
tinctly business ventures. 

In line with his early suggestion that the student 
be encouraged to delve into the field of local govern- 
ment around him at first hand, Professor Walker 
has included a list of projects at the end of individual 
chapters fashioned with this end in view. He also 
includes a short critical bibliography covering the 
work of each chapter at the conclusion thereof. Stu- 
dents and teachers alike should find these last two 
aids distinctly helpful. 

As a working or reference text covering this vast 
field, the book should find its greatest usefulness in 
college libraries and classrooms. On this basis chiefly, 
and, we believe, in the mind of its author, it will 
serve its purpose as a point of departure. It should 
be classed definitely as a statement of the field and 
its problems rather than as an abstract consideration 
of whence those problems are leading us. 

RICHARD A. HUMPHREY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


International Aspects of German Racial Policies. By 
Oscar I. Janowsky and Melvin M. Fagen, with 
a preface by James Brown Scott and postscript 
by Josiah C. Wedgwood. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xitt, 266. $2.00. 

When a nation avows that one of its essential poli- 
cies is the persecution of minority groups, the matter, 
as Mr. Wedgwood puts it, becomes an international 
issue; “the world’s moral judgment is required.” 
This volume, the substance of which was submitted 
in support of a petition to the League of Nations in 
September, 1936, and which stems from the now 
famous Letter of Resignation of James G. McDonald, 
High Commissioner for Refugees Coming From Ger- 
many, becomes important to any person interested in 
the safeguarding of human rights, for it attempts 
to prove—with documentary evidence—that “ever 
since the seventeenth century the states of the world 
have recognized their responsibility for the main- 
tenance of human rights in countries where such 
rights are denied to those who differed from the 
majority in religion, race or language.’’ In short, it 
attempts to provide an international legal basis for 
“the world’s moral judgment.” 

Undoubtedly the most significant contribution of 
Professor Janowsky and Mr. Fagen is their definite 
and unquestionable denial that the sovereignty of any 
nation may be so complete as to suppress the rights 
of its minority groups. In a succeeding chapter they 
discuss the international legal aspects of the policies 
of Nazi Germany, in particular, An appendix pro- 
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Cflovees AMERICA BEGINS AGAIN 


Foreword by Stuart Chase 
Published January 1 


A dramatic review of what America has done with her rich stores of natural 
resources. Interestingly sketches the development of the young country, the sorry 
picture of what happened to the soil, the waters, the forests, the mines, and the wild 


Smiths ECONOMICS 
New, Revised Edition, $1.68 


Covers those topics essential to the pupil’s live understanding of the business 
world and the principles upon which it operates. Thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date; more teachable than ever. 


Write for Further Information 


Mc Graw- Hill Book Co. Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


vides the full text of Mr. McDonald’s Letter of 
Resignation and his accompanying analysis of Ger- 
many’s measures against the non-Aryans. 
WILLIAM DIAMOND 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Norwegian Settlement in the United States. By 
Carlton C. Qualey. Northfield, Minn.: Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, 1938. 
Pp. xi, 285. Illustrated. $3.00. 

This volume traces the history of Norwegian settle- 
ment in the United States from the arrival of the 
first boatload of Norse in the good sloop Restaura- 
tionen in 1825 to the year 1930. The author's ap- 
parent aim is to ferret out every Norwegian com- 
munity in the United States and by the avid use of 
the United States Census he succeeds in his purpose. 
The first chapter treats of the various factors that 
expelled the Norwegians from their native land. 
Since the large majority settled in the upper Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri valleys, it is not strange that the 
next seven chapters, embracing the bulk of the book, 
should deal with this area. State by state, county by 
county, the author moves westward, marching with 
the “sloopers’’ into Illinois, pioneering with the 
Norse in Wisconsin and Iowa, chronicling their ad- 


vent in the “Glorious New Scandinavia” of Minne- 
sota, recording their arrival in the ‘“Giants Country” 
of the Big Sioux and Red River valleys, and finally 
describing their spread through ‘North Dakota and 
Beyond.” Chapter eight tells of the influx of Nor- 
wegians into Michigan beginning in the late 1840's. 
The ninth and last chapter deals with the various 
islands of Norwegian settlement in the United States: 
in the Pacific Northwest, in the mineral kingdom of 
Montana, Idaho, and Colorado, among the Mormons 
in Utah, in Texas, in Virginia, and in the ill-fated 
Oleana settlement in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Qualey’s book is scholarly, well-written, and a 
distinct contribution to the field of immigration. As 
a reference work it ranks high, serving as an excel- 
lent supplement to Dr. Blegen’s Norwegian Migra- 
tion to America, 1825-1860. The twenty maps and 
illustrations add much to the value of the book. Its 
turnstile method of presentation and lack of sparkle 


are obvious defects; one would scarcely expect to | 


assign the book to high school or college students as 
collateral reading. In a volume covering so wide- 
spread an area it is not surprising that a few errors 
should crop up. In the chapter on Iowa alone it 
should be pointed out that the Half-breed Tract in 
Lee County (p. 77) was not acquired in the Black 
Hawk Purchase nor was all of Iowa opened to settle- 
ment (p. 80) with the Cession of 1842. Wiota is in 
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northern Cass County (pp. 79, 95) and not on the 
southern boundary. 

The book is fortified by thirty-five pages of ap- 
pendices. The labors of the author are revealed in 
the seventeen pages of bibliography. Having con- 
sulted these rich sources, the writer ought not to have 
found it “virtually impossible” to measure the cul- 
tural contributions of the Norwegians to American 
Society. The index is adequate. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 
The State Historical Society of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


The Gateway to History. By Allan Nevins. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Pp. 
vii, 412. $3.00. 

The author declares that this is a message from 
an amateur historian to the general reader. But what 
a master of the game this amateur is! His amateur 
standing comes from his pleasure in history, not 
from any lack of skill. The general reader, in turn, 
whom he addresses, is one who has advanced well 
in the sport. ‘This is an attempt to bring out certain 
of the richer meanings of history, to explain in some 
detail its objects and difficulties, and to make clear 
its proper standards; and yet while doing this to 
illustrate its wonderful variety, and to show how 
engrossing its pursuit may be made.” He deplores 
the fact that history, once a popular literary form. 
has lost its exalted place. The purpose is to help 
general readers to realize how much history has been 
for them, the talent which has been devoted to it, 
and the problems it presents. 

Professor Nevins regards history as being alive; 
a creator and inspirer of nations. Its many types and 
forms constitute one of its principle charms. There 
is a chapter on primitive sources—physical remains, 
folklore, inscriptions, and coins. The history of the 
growth of the great libraries and famous collections 
of historic records is given. This is followed by ex- 
amples of forgeries and garbled documents, and the 
use of internal and external evidence to determine 
the genuineness of historical documents. He shows 
that a large part of the historian’s work is attempting 
to solve the many problems of history. After the 
analysis of historical evidence, there follows the more 
important question of synthesis or interpretation. 
All significant historians are affected by their intel- 
lectual environment—the philosophical ideas of their 
time. There is a consideration of the interdependence 
of geography and history, and of the growing sig- 
nificance of social history. It is with expectant in- 
terest that the reader approaches the chapter on bi- 
ography. This form of historical literature ‘‘human- 
izes the past’’ and “‘enriches the present by showing 
us life with a vividness and completeness that few 
men experience in life itself.’” The author believes 


that it is possible for history to be scientific and have 
literary excellence. He declares that it is a prime 
requisite that the writer digest his materials thor- 
oughly. 

Professor Nevins, in this helpful discussion on 
historiography and methods of research, refers to a 
galaxy of classic historical writings from the days of 
the glory of Athens to the modern era. Many mono- 
graphs on the problems of historical criticism and 
composition are cited. To read and reread the book 
is an effective antidote against shallowness and super- 
ficiality. At the same time, its pages spread the con- 
tagion of the zest and enthusiasm of the self styled 
amateur historian. 


Crime and the Community. By Frank Tannenbaum. 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1938. Pp. xiv, 
487. $3.00. 

This work is a scholarly production replete with 
illustrations showing that crime is usually a product 
of training through environment and association. 
The author shows that our present methods of treat- 
ment of both young and older criminals rarely results 
in the reform of the criminal; but, more often, fastens 
him in his habits of crime. No alternative for the 
present systems of correction is offered, but it is sug- 
gested that certain social conditions, attitudes, and 
customs will have to change before there is an im- 
provement. 

The author, so far as your reviewer can ascertain, 
does not consider the possibility of establishing, in 
the personality of a criminal, habits opposite to the 
habit of committing crime or the creation of an atti- 
tude of codperation to offset the attitude of defiance 
to authority which most criminals possess. Human 
nature is hard to change, and opposition to compul- 
sion is one human characteristic that very easily, and 
sometimes unconsciously, develops. Freedom of ac- 
tion, in so far as possible, would tend to subordinate 
such a tendency instead of developing it. Criminals, 
even though trained to crime and possessed of a feel- 
ing of loyalty to a gang, remain individuals, and each 
one must of necessity have an individualistic con- 
sciousness of what he is doing. Placing the criminal 
in an entirely different environment in which he 
would have a sympathetic interest should create for 
him a background from which to develop habits con- 
trary to the habit of committing crime and develop 
a spirit of codperation as opposed to a spirit of op- 
position. 

The author writes very informatively concerning 
the economic advantages and the social dangers of 
pardons, reprieves, and paroles. In his last sentence 
he sets forth with clearness and emphasis the crux 
of the problem when he says, ““We cannot do good 
to the evil doer either by doing evil or by merely 
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llth Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 
COMMON PROBLEMS 


in GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.A. se- 
lected these problems as the 60 most commonly faced 
by high-school pupils. The problems deal with the 
adjustment of the pupil to his present environment, 
his studies, and his future life. Helps to the home- 
room teacher for each problem include: statement of 
the objectives, references, discussion of principal is- 
sues involved, suggested projects, and timing and mo- 
tivation of the problem. Net price of 10 copies for 
high schools with 10 homerooms, $15.60; for 
high schools with 20 homerooms, $31.20. 


List price, $1.95 


2 Teacher Manuals for 
Senior High Homeroom Group Guidance 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CQO. 


10th Grade 


52 Case Conferences: 


CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS in 


GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the best 
method for group guidance work that involves char- 
acter. The method is adequately developed in this 
book for the first time. Helps to the homeroom 
teacher for each case include: statement of the ob- 
jectives, references, discussion of principal issues in- 
volved, summary of the course of the discussion and 
conclusion, and timing and motivation of the case. 
Net price of 10 copies for high schools with 10 
homerooms, $12.40; for 20 homerooms, $24.80. 


List price, $1.55 


New York 


doing good.’ Someone has declared that the best and 
easiest way to combat crime is to begin at the cradle. 
When society can be made to realize the truth of 
that assertion, we will look with greater care after 
those who are not in an environment that is satis- 
factory. That group includes both the poor little poor 
and the poor little rich children. 

The organization of the book, Crime and the 
Community, is most excellent. The table of con- 
tents and the index are so arranged as to enable one 
to locate articles on the treatment of special subject 
matter with accuracy and with a minimum loss of 
time. The book is readable and informative. 

HENRY G. SWAYNE 
Head of Department of Social Studies 
High Schools, Savannah, Georgia 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


Social Life and Personality. By Emory S. Bogardus 
and Robert H. Lewis. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 1938. Pp. 581. Illustrated. $1.80. 

This is a sociology textbook for the senior high 
school. It is really a “new’’ type of sociology text. 

Personality, as affected by social life, is the theme 

of the authors. The nature of social life is discussed 

from the following angles: the family, community, 
play, education, work, art, and religion. Environ- 


mental changes and their results on the personality of 
the individ»al are woven in throughout the book. 

Beginning with a study of the individual, his per- 
sonality and the individual’s place in society the 
authors seek to place upon the student a sense of 
responsibility toward society. The next goal of the 
book is to explain the social problems of the day 
creating in the student reasoning, sympathy, and an 
understanding of society’s normal and practical prob- 
lems. Pointing out the part played in our society by 
such organs as the press, radio and cinema, they 
strive to teach the student how to use intelligently 
and enjoy the gifts of our social system. 

The book is divided into three ‘‘Parts,’’ which are 
subdivided into “Units.” Part I is entitled “Nature 
and Personality.’”” Part II, “Types of Social Life,’’ in 
which family life, leisure and recreation, education, 
industrial and economic problems, community life, 
religion, and art are portrayed in their significant 
places to society; Part III deals with ‘Social Con- 
trol and Adjustment.” 

Each unit is introduced with a number of problems 
which are to be solved by the study of that unit. 
Following a list of the problems “A Preview” of 
the unit is given. At the conclusion of the unit a 
series of exercises are offered in the form of “Read- 
ing Tests,” “Library Work,” “Vocabulary,” “Activi- 
ties,” ‘Thought Questions,” “Case Study” and a 
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bibliography. The bibliography is divided into refer- 
ence books, biography, and fiction. Many of the 
books listed will either be in the high school library 
or are easily available. 

The “Activities” are so varied as to appeal to vari- 
ous types of students. These may be used for either 
individual or group assignments. Occasionally there 
is correlation with other high school work as English, 
government, and economics. 

Not to be forgotten are the well chosen illustra- 
tions and pictures. Each of these portray to the stu- 
dent practical sociology. 

This book, no doubt, would be best in a one 
semester course; however with an extended use of 
the collateral work it could be satisfactorily used for a 
year’s course. 

The authors have used excellent terms and illus- 
trations to explain each topic. It is very readable for 
the average student. Its practical and thorough treat- 
ment of “current’”’ problems of sociology should ap- 
peal to teachers of the subject. 

HERMAN H. LAWRENCE 
Senior High School 
Middletown, Ohio 


Problems and Values of Today: A Series of Students’ 
Guidebooks for the Study of Contemporary Life. 
By Eugene Hilton. 2 vols. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1938. Pp. xviii, 639; xvi, 679. 
Illustrated. $1.60 and $1.68. 

These companion volumes are for use in grades 
eleven and twelve of the high school or for the junior 
college. In a course in contemporary problems or 
in a general course in social science these books 
would be of great value as texts. True to their title 
they could serve as the basis for a ‘‘real”’ study of the 
significant current problems and values of the day. 
The materials presented in these volumes were used 
and tested by the author in the classroom. Besides 
the wide use made of them, he did considerable ex- 
perimentation in teaching such a course. 

From the very outset the texts recognize that the 
student is living in the present and must face trying 
problems. Dr. Hilton’s goal was to create informed 
and responsible citizens from present students. He 
believed this could best be done by insuring an 
intelligent and constructive reaction and solution to 
our major problems. 

No attempt is made by the author to omit or evade 
controversial questions; instead he presents all sides, 
resigning himself to the belief that intelligent and 
informed students can make judgments for them- 
selves. In the presentation of such problems, and 
with others, Dr. Hilton draws on the Pistorical back- 
ground and material from the social science fields. 

Volume I deals largely with governmental and eco- 
nomic problems while Volume II continues the eco- 


nomic and gives much space to the sociological topics. 
Each volume is divided into ten ‘‘Units.”” The ‘““Unit’’ 
is likewise divided into subjects and topics. A ‘'Pre- 
view’ is given to introduce each new “Unit” after 
which is given a list of the topics to be studied in 
that ““Unit.”” At the end of the “Unit’’ are ‘‘Addi- 
tional Exercises,” a “Summary,” and a ‘Suggested 
Bibliography.” 

The author does not contend that the volumes are 
sufficient in material for the courses but urges con- 
tinuous use of books, newspapers, periodicals, and 
the radio. These sources can be used to enlarge on 
the analysis and foundation given in the books. 

Each volume has numerous charts, illustrations, 
and many excellent excerpts from current publica- 
tions to enrich the content. The problems presented 
are so significant and comprehensive there is an ever 
challenging task to both student and teacher. But the 
author has written so interestingly and the presenta- 
tion is attractive enough to keep a student's en- 
thusiasm on the increase. 

Dr. Hilton has given to the secondary school, texts 
which are sensibly written with an effective vocabu- 
lary and practical for use to any class in ‘‘Problems.” 

HERMAN H. LAWRENCE 
Senior High School 
Middletown, Ohio 


BOOK NOTES 
The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times. By 
Eva Matthews Sanford. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1938. Pp. xxi, 618. Maps and 
Plates. $4.50. 

Dr. Sanford, in this survey of ancient civilization 
from the Stone Age to the Middle Ages, views an- 
cient civilization as essentially unified and under the 
influence of controlling factors through the ages, 
rather than as a series of separate developments— 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, etc. Both the maps 
and the pictures have great teaching value, although 
many of the pictures are not designed for use with 
children. One-third of the work is devoted to Greek 
civilization, including the Hellenistic Era and nearly 
half the book is given to the Roman Era, including 
the decline. The book is planned for college stu- 
dents, but it is useful for reference work with the 
older, abler, secondary-school pupils. 


Beginning the Twentieth Century: A History of 
Europe from 1870 to the Present. By Joseph 
Ward Swain. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1938. Pp. xv, 772. Maps. $4.25. 

This revision of Professor Swain’s book on the 
genesis, conduct, and outcome of the World War 
is a more complete history of the two generations 
since the Franco-Prussian War than the earlier work. 

Approximately one-quarter of the space is given to 
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United States History 
Ancient History 


World History 


supplied at special prices. 


1021 FILBERT STREET 


McKinley Improved Map Notebook 


These notebooks consist of twenty-five McKinley B Size Outline Maps especially 
selected for use in the study of a particular field of History, combined with a blank 
leaf between each map to constitute an historical notebook of 100 pages. 


The Improved Map Notebook is furnished with the more practical Wire-O bind- 
ing permitting the book to open flat and increasing the ease of handling. 


Early European History (Ancient and Medieval) 
Later European History (Modern) 


Price, 32 cents each (carriage extra). 


Special Map | Notebooks 


Your own assortment of twenty-five maps furnished in the above form, will be 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


each of the four parts: the survey of the pre-war 
nations, including the United States; the story of 
international relations since 1870, culminating in the 
World War; the war and the peace; post-war Europe. 
As a reference book Professor Swain’s college text 
will supplement the briefer ‘‘world histories” of the 
high school. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Industrial Price Policies. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 23, 1938. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
8 West 40 Street, New York. 10 cents. 

A summary of Industrial Price Policies and Eco- 
nomic Progress, a study made by The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C. Discusses how prices 
are determined and ways and means, in our industrial 
system, for reducing prices without loss of legitimate 
profits. 


Nations—Conflict and Codperation. By S. and J. 
Raushenbush. October 15, 1938 issue of Social 
Action. Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 10 cents. 

Largely an account of the varied, useful, non- 
political activities of the League of Nations, reveal- 
ing international codperation on world problems of 
public health, social, economic, and kindred affairs. 


Our Debt to the Pacific. Pacific House Bibliographies, 
No. 1. Department of the Pacific Area, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San Francisco, 
California. 5 cents. 


Bibliographical material on such phases of the 
Pacific World as history, races, cultures, architecture 
and other arts, flora and fauna, literature, and eco- 
nomics. 


Consumers’ Guide. Sept. 1938. Consumers’ Counsel 
Division, Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

This fifth anniversary number is devoted to an 
analysis, in word and pictorial chart, of “Consumer 
Incomes in the United States,” the report of the 
National Resources Committee, the most recent study 
of income distribution in the United States, being 
based on incomes for 1935-1936. 


Japan’s Home Front. By T. A. Bisson. Foreign Pol- 
icy Reports, September 1, 1938. Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc., 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York. 

A survey of Japan’s need for economic expansion, 
the tremendous economic odds against Japan, the 
military history of the 1930's, the growth of dicta- 
torial power and regimentation, and the outlook as 
the decade draws to a close. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


America and the Strife of Europe. By J. Fred Rippy. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1938. Pp. xi, 264. $2.00. 

An analysis of the influence of conflicts in Europe 
upon the foreign policy of the United States from 
the country’s birth to the present. 


The American Race Problem: A Study of the Negro. 
By Edward Byron Renter. Revised edition. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company , 1938. 
Pp. xiii, 430. $3.00. 

A revised edition of a study of the problem of 
the American Negro. 


The Anatomy of Revolution. By Crane Brinton. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1938. Pp. 
326. $3.00. 

A scientific study of the problem of revolution, in 
which the author attempts to find uniformities in 
four important revolutions: the Puritan Revolution 
in England, the American Revolution, the French 
Revolution, and the more recent Revolution in Rus- 
sia. 


Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland, 1759 and 
1771. By J. Bennett Nolan. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. Pp. 229. 
$2.50. 

An account of Franklin’s trips in Ireland and 

Scotland while he was colonial agent for Pennsyl- 

vania in London. 


The Colonial Period of American History. Volume 
IV. By Charles M. Andrews. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xi, 477. $4.00. 

This volume deals with England’s commercial and 
colonial policies from the beginnings of England's 
colonies to the eve of the American Revolution. 


Down the Mississippi. By Major R. Raven-Hart. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. Pp. 
243. Illustrated. $3.00. 

An unconventional travel book giving a picture 
of present-day life on the Mississippi. 


The French Revolution as Told by Contemporaries. 
By E. L. Higgins. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1938. Pp. x, 463. $2.75. 

A collection of contemporary comments on the 

French Revolution. 


How Sweden Overcame the Depression, 1930-1933. 
By Arthur Montgomery. Printed in Sweden by 
Alb. Bonniers Boktryckeri, Stockholm, 1938. 


Albert Bonnier Publishing House, New York. 
$1.00. 


A discussion of the effect of Sweden’s monetary 
policy aimed to keep the price level stable and the 
measures to combat unemployment. 


International Economics. By P. T. Ellsworth. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. xiii, 
529. $4.00. 


A college textbook. 


The New World Past and Present: A Unified Course 
in History and Geography for Elementary 
Schools. By Victor L. Webb, Edna Fay Camp- 
bell, and William L. Nida. New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1938. Pp. viii, 486. 
$1.84. 


A school text on the geography, settlement, and 
growth of the Americas. A companion volume to 
The Old World Past and Present by the same au- 
thors. 


Political Philosophies. By Chester C. Maxey. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. xiii, 
692. $4.00. 

A survey of the most illustrious political thinkers 
and their works. 


Power: A New Social Analysis. By Bertrand Russell. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1938. 
Pp. 305. $3.00. 
A consideration of the réle of power in the affairs 
of men, approached from the point of view that 
power is the fundamental concept in social science. 


The Promise of Tomorrow: The Long Sure Road to 
National Stability, Family Security, and Indi- 
vidual Happiness. By Walter E. Myer and Clay 
Ross. Washington, D.C.: Civic Education Serv- 
ice, 1938. Pp. xvi, 541. $2.50. 

A book on vocational guidance for boys and girls. 
There is a section on American problems, one on 
character and personality, and a third on occupational 
information. 


The Story of Our Land and People. By Glenn W. 
Moon. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1938. Pp. xii, 564. $1.92. 

A high school textbook. 


Windows on the World. By Kenneth Miller Gould. 
New York: Stackpole Sons, 1938. Pp. 421. 
$3.00. 

An interpretation of twentieth century life for 
young readers. 
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